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On War Topics and Gentler 
Literature 
Examine these volumes at any Bookshop — Perhaps you want them. 





Author 
Withelm Muhlon 


Prince Lichnowsky 


Norman Angell 


Book 


The Vandal 
of Europe 
12mo, $1.50 net 





The Guilt of 


| Germany 


12mo, frontispiece, 
75 cents 


Genseric 
Hing of the 
Vandals 

12mo, $1.50 


The Political 

Conditions of 

Allied Success 
12mo, $1.50 


Studies in 
Literature 
8vo, approx. price, $1.75 


Motives in 
English 
Fiction 

8vo, $2.00 


Eminent 
Victorians 
&vo, illustrated, $3.50 


A Short His- 
tory of France 
8vo, 4 maps, $2.50 








Substance 


Miuhlon, a director of Krupp’s, intimate with 
the ruling powers, was banished when this, his 
diary became public. The amazing journal of 
a prominent German who learned to loathe the 
machinations of his countrymen. 





Lichnowsky’s famous memorandum, in which 
he charges Gerniany with the entire blame of 
the war. The story of his German Ambassa- 
dorship at London from 1912 to August, 1914. 


An analogy between the “First Prussian 
Kaiser” and his Potsdam prototype of today. 
“We crown Mr. Bigelow’s latest work with 
praise and honor as a tour de force of unsur- 
passed brilliancy and power.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


A brilliant and rational plea for the protective 
union of democracies, by the distinguished 
author of “The Great Illusion.” Not a plea 
for premature peace, but for a lasting peace 
later on. 


Familiar discourses, chiefly on Victorian 
topics, by the popular novelist and distin- 
guished professor of English Literature in 
Cambridge University. To be published in 
October. 


As well as a brilliant history of English fiction, 
a fresh view is given of its variation in atmos- 
phere, motivation, dialogue, and characteriza- 
tion. By the professor of English Literature, 
Toledo University. 


An amazingly clever study, historical and bio- 
graphical, of Cardinal Manning, Florence 
Nightingale, Gen. Gordon and Dr. Arnold. “A 
brilliant and extraordinarily witty book.”— 
London Times. To be published in October. 


A very human and intimate story of France’s 
history, from Czsar’s Invasion to the Battle 
of Waterloo. The history rigorously adhered 
to, the book reads like a novel. 
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BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 
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Modern Shipbuilding Terms 
Defined and Illustrated 
By F. Forrest Pease 

72 illustrations $2.00 net. 
This is almost an encyclo- 

pedia of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. All words and phrases 
now used in connection with 
shipbuilding are thoroughly de- 
fined. The 72. illustrations 
show the tools, machines and 
installations which are used. 
A series of special photographs 
show the progressive steps in 
the construction of ships. Sub- 
jects such as Electric Welding 
are treated especially in the 
appendix. Every worker needs 
this book. 

Navigation 
Illustrated by Diagrams 
By Dr. A. G. Mayor 
Princeton University. 

97 line drawings. $1.50 net. 
Young men who wish to 
qualify as Ensigns in the U. S. 
Navy or for Officers in the 
Naval Reserves or Merchant 
Marine, will find this book par- 
ticularly valuable. It is an easy 
complete course which does not 
require a knowledge of Mathe- 
matics other than simple Arith- 
metic. Immediate use can be 
made of the instruction given. 


The Business of the Household 
By C. W. Taser 
Illustrated. $2.00 nei. 

Household finance and man- 
comment handled with expert 
skill based upon actual experi- 
ence, and solving the problem 
of making ends meet while get- 
ting right results. 





A Remarkable and Timely Work 
Simon Lake 


Of international fame as an inventor especially alo : 
lines, tells the wonderful story of— as colmaes 


The Submarine in War and Peace 
Its Development and Possibilities 
By Srwon Lake, M.I.N.A. 
71 illustrations and a chart. 


$3.00 net. 
IMPORTANT AND AUTHORITATIVE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “With German submarines prowling about the 
entrance to New York harbor and destroying vessels along the nei i 
coast, there is peculiar timeliness in this fine volume by one of ‘Saal 
inventors of that style of craft. . . The lay reader will find the narrative and 
descriptions of fascinating interest. A multitude of admirable illustrations add 


to the value of this important and authoritative work.’ 

FRESH AND SURPRISING 
PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN: “An interesting historical survey of the rise 
and progress of the undersea boat. . . The accomplished facts which he adduces 
seem as wonderful as any feats of fabled magic. . . ere is a consi 
share of fresh and surprising information in this stw ly by an expert of one 
of the most profound mysteries of ern mechanism.’ 

THe Worwp’s GreaTest AUTHORITY 
BOSTON HERALD: “His inventions contribute importantly to the U-boat's 
terrible efficiency. He is probably now the world’s greatest authority on under- 
sea navigation. Both scientists and the general run of readers will find his 
volume a work of intense interest.” 


The Romance of Old Philadelphia 
By Jonny. T, Faris. 
Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia.” 
Frontispiece in color and 100 illustrations in doubletone. 
$4.50 net. 





The fact that Philadelphia was the center for a long period of flie © 


colonial life of the nation gives this volume an historical appeal to all 
Americans. There is no romance like that of the lives of those who, 
when duty calls, dare to venture in the dark, who are content to lay the 
foundations on which others may build. Much of the material has been 
gathered from manuscripts and genealogical records in the matchless 
collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from the files of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Magazine and from many rare books and 
original sources. The illustrations are of the most varied and interest- 
ing character. 


The War and the Coming Peace 


$y Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. $1.00 net. 


Author of “The War and the Bagdad Railway.” 
NOTABLE CLARITY OF STATEMENT | 
New York Times: “The author's discussion is scholarly in the 
range of its historical scrutiny, . . calm and judicial in its spirit, 
marked by a notable clarity and simplicity of statement. Under- 
neath it all is the conviction that moral law does finally govern 
mankind, and that the spirit of man is the greatest of all forces 
which he has it in his power to exert.” . 


By THeEopoor pe Booy and Joun T. Faris 
Illustrations. AN IDEAL BOOK $3.00 net. 
TraveL: “A new and wonderfully entertaining book of travel. . . 
There is information for the investor, for the idier, for the seeker 
after knowledge, for those who seek the lure of the mysterious, for 
those who want to read of past romantic incidents and interesting 
legends. . . Here is an ideal book—would that there were many 

more just as good.” 


Home and Community Hygiene 
118 Illustrations. By Jean BroapHuRST $2.00 net. 
A text-book of personal ‘and public health, from the standpoint of 
the homemaker, the individual and the good citizen. A text for 
or home of great value. 
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E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





NEW FICTION 


The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
Author of “The Shadow of the Cathedral” Net, $1.90 

First edition exhausted, second ready Sept. 2, third 
on press. 

Authorized translation by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 

“Powerful and masterful altogether success- 
ful . . . by Spain’s greatest novelist."—New York 
Sun. 

“So far the distinguished novel of the war. Senor 
Thanez sees it through eyes that are world wide in 
their sweep and with a mind that is very pitiful and 
human.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The New York World counts this as pre-eminent 
among works of fiction on the war, a romance “of the 
type which compels an international recognition.” 

“A great novel, one of the three or four outstand- 
ing novels of the war, rich and varied in scene, human 
in its characterization, and, above all, refreshingly 
straightforward and conclusive on the subject of the 

and their methods of warfare.”—The Globe, 
New York. 


A Dreamer Under Arms 

By F. G. HURRELL Net, $1.50 
A delicate, sympathetic story of a beautiful and sen- 

sitive nature groping and growing through life at the 

front into a fine sense ot the purpose of the war. 


SALT—er The Education of Griffith Adams 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 

Third edition Net, $1.50 
“This book is assuredly one that must be very seri- 

ously reckoned with among the important fiction of 

to-day."—-New York Tribune. 


Before the Wind 
By JANET LAING 
Net, $1.50 


Out of the maze of war stories this original and 
i conception comes as a distinct change and 
relief. Yet it by no means lacks strength and time- 


The Unwilling Vestal 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 
Author of “E! Supremo” Net, $1.50 


“Mr. White, without sacrificing historical accuracy, 
has been able to write a story of long ago that on 
only brings the past vividly before our eyes, but also 

us interested.”—Boston Post. 


The Little Girl Who 
Couldn’t-Get-Over-It 
By ALFRED SCOTT BARRY Net, $1.50 


~ AT its b agen —~ - ~ petal ages. 
EL OS a t T " 
pounded.” —New Vorb _ ender humor, oddly com 


FOURTEENTH EDITION 


Under Fire 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 
Translated by Fitzwater Wray. 
‘All I have heard discussing it are agreed on its 
It is a splendid thing tof ay Hy 
i thing ave writt 
which history will borrow.” —Edmond Rostand. =a: 


Net, $1.50 








JUST READY 


The Economics of Progress 
By the RIGHT HON. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 

The author outlines from the economic standpoint the main 
lines along which “a rise in the quantity and quality of 
pleasurable life’’ may be hoped for. He examines in turn 
Education, Labor, Land, Capital, Commerce and Population 


Net, $5.00 
The Near East from Within 
By 


* * * * an anonymous but qualified author 
These revelation of the sinister activities of the Kaiser in 
regard to the Balkans, Turkey and Egypt, explain much that 
has been hitherto confused. The absorbing narrative has 
been since soon after the first issue entirely unobtainable in 
this country. Net, $5.00 


Unusual and Absorbing Records 


The Silent Watchers . 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
Author of “The Lost Naval Papers” 

A fascinating account, stimulating appreciation of the 
spirit and the deeds of the vast unsleeping British navy. The 
author’s sources of information are the highest and his nar- 
trative power most unusual. et, $2.00 


Generol Foch at the Marne 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 

An animated, yet carefully detailed description of the 
fighting in and near the marshes of Saint-Gond, and the 
operations centering around the decisive moment in the 
great battle which was possibly the critical turning point of 
the whole war. Net, $1.75 


On Important Problems of Reconstruction 


Britain After the Pesce 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS 
Author of “The Socialist Movement in England” 

No one believes that things in general can ever again be 
as before the war, but who can solve the coming problems 
of demobilization, industrial control, taxation, foreign rela- 
tions and a dozen more? Mr. Villiers’ ideas are so sane 
and clearly put that his book is a welcome contribution to 
any discussion of the future. Net, $2.50 


Creative Impulse in Industry 
By HELEN MAROT 

The big idea underlying this book is, “How can America’s 
war awakened industrial efficiency be maintained in peace 
times without Prussianizing the workers?” It is vital. 


Net, $1.50 

A Village In Picardy 
By RUTH GAINES 
Author of “Treasure Flower,” etc 

A simple, direct, notably charming account of a rehabili- 
tation work in France, of so great value that probably no later 
work of the kind will be undertaken without reference to 
this record of what was there done and learn by the 
Smith College Relief unit in France. Net, $1.50 


Among Little Books That Touch the Heart 


When Chenal Sings the “Marseillaise 

and Other Sketches 

By WYTHE WILLIAMS Net, 50c. 
A little masterpiece by the author of “Passed by the 

Censor.” 


The Beloved Captain and Other Sketches 
By DONALD HANKEY 
Author of “A Student in Arms” Net, 50c. 

No finer interpretation of the meaning of army life has 
ever been written. 
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H. G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 


JOAN & PETER 


** The strongest novel Mr. Wells 
has yet given to the world and 
the one most likely to leave a 
lasting impression.”’ 





“One of the most significant books of the year . . oneof 
Mr. Wells’ finest achievements . . deserves the widest 
audience. ’—Phila. Press. 


“Brilliantly written—never has Mr. Wells employed the Eng- 
lish language with more consummate skill.” —:-N. Y. Tribune. 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


JOAN & DETER 


**Never has Mr. Wells spread for 
us such a gorgeous panorama. . 
A living story, a vivacious narra- 
tive imperturbable in interest on 
every page, always fresh and per- 
sonal and assured.’’—The Dial. 


Now at All Bookstores, $1.75 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


IRELAND 


ASTUDY IN NATIONALISM 


B 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


“The Irish question” —long distorted and 
misunderstood, is here stated with clarity 
and eloquence. Prejudice and hatred 
have ever obscured the issues; this book 
will inform the seeker after truth, guide 
those charged with responsibility and 
confound the enemies of real democracy. 
Americans may now judge the case on its 
merits. 

Causes, consequences and remedies are 
presented; the various aspects of the 
problem—economic, religious and na- 
tionalistic —- Ulster, Sinn Fein, the 
Church, are disclosed in true perspective. 
The government, the education, the agri- 
culture and commerce of Ireland, past 
and present, pass before the reader. The 
book, in a word, is the answer to the 
Irish question. 

$2.00 (weight 2 lIbs.). 


HORIZONS 


A BOOK OF CRITICISM 


B 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


This book groups the work of ten years. 
It has a new introduction, five essays on 
Wells, two on Samuel Butler, three on 
Bennett, six on American plays, seven 
onthe war. Most of the fifty essays have 
appeared in The New Republic. 
“A critical spirit singularly inquisitive and un- 
inhibited ; honest and susceptible; poetic, pliant, 
turous. This is criticism uncommonly 
fine figured and acute.”—LawreNce GILMAN in 
North American Review. 


$2.00 (weight 2 Ibs.). 


Good booksellers can supply you immediately. 
If yot prefer buying of the publisher books will be sent c. o. d. un- 
less you remit (including parcel post charge) with order. Weights 

are given so you may send the exact cost. 


B. W. HUEBSCH 225 Fifth ave. NEW YORK 
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By ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 
The 
AIMS of LABOUR 


“Probably the most epoch-marking if not 
epoch-making document that has ever been 
given to the world, not excepting the Magna 
Charta, or the Declaration of Independence. 
Never, indeed, since the greatest labor-leader 
of all ages issued his manifesto to the rulers of 
Egypt on behalf of the oppressed Israelites, 
have the privileged classes been addressed in 
terms so peremptory and unmistakable and in 
language so well adapted to their understand- 
ing.” ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK in The Public. 

Including full text of ‘‘Inter-Allied Labour War Aims” 
and “Labour and the New Social Order." 


$1.00 (weight 1 Ib.). 








By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


LETTERS & 
LEADERSHIP 


Has our idealism broken down? Are we 
the victims of commercialism? Is Young 
America spiritually anarchistic? Is our cre- 
ative life sapped by an economic system that 
makes our criticism a failure? What is lack- 
ing in our thinking and in our thinkers? 

The author answers these questions in a 
provocative work that presents an American 
ideal and indicates the path that leads to it. 


$1.00 (weight 1 Ib.). 








By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


The POETs of 
MODERN FRANCE 


A notable contribution to the spiritual his- 
tory of modern France; the new poetry and 
the new criticism. 

Part I. A critical and philosophical account 
of the poetry of modern France. 

Part II. Translations — preserving the 
original metre, savor and style—of sixty poems 
by the most distinguished poets of Belgium 
and France. A general bibliography and 
sketches of the poets. 

“Any book that will make available the his- 
tory and development of modern French poetry 
since Baudelaire, Mallarmé and _ Verlaine, 
should be eagerly welcomed.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


$1.50 (weight 1 Ib.). 
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SKIPPER JOHN OF THE NIMBUS 
By Raymond McFarland. A novel of the 
Gloucester fishermen. $1.50 


UNDER SAIL 
By Felix Riesenberg. The thrilling story 
of a deepwater voyage around the Horn. 
Ill. $2.50 


ONCE ON THE SUMMER RANGE 
By Francis Hill. A novel, intensely dra- 
matic from the start. Ready Sept. 24 


OUR NATIONAL FORESTS 
By Richard H. D. Boerker. The import- 


ance and value of our national forests. 
Til. $2.50 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR 
HISTORY 
By Roland G. Usher. A new book by the 


author of “Pan-Germanism.” $2.00 


DO’S AND DON’TS FOR NEW 
SOLDIERS 
By Major Harlow Brooks. The advice of 
an experienced soldier. Ready in October 


WINNING AND WEARING 
SHOULDER STRAPS 


ByLieut.-Col. Charles F. Martin. A study 


of the art of commanding men. $1.00 


WITH GOD IN THE WAR 
Edited by Charles Louis Slattery. A col- 
lection of the best inspirational prose and 
verse. Ready in October 


THE EVE OF ELECTION 
By John B. Howe. A helpful book to the 
new women voters. $1.25 


MERCHANDISING 
By Archer Wall Douglas. Every phase of 
merchandising, with numerous actual ex- 
periences and studies. $1.00 
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FINDING THEMSELVES 
By Julia C. Stimson. The letters of ay 
American Army Chief Nurse in a British 
hospital in France. $1.25 


THE DRUMS IN OUR STREET 
By Mary Carolyn Davies. A poignant 
book of war poems. Ready Sept. 3) 


CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE 
By Amy Lowell. New poems of orig. 
inality and extraordinary vividness. $15 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
By Daniel Gregory Mason. Ill. $2.00 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
THEATRE 
By William Lyon Phelps. Observations 
on the modern drama in America. 


Ready Sept. 30 


SWINBURNE AND LANDOR 
By W. Brooks Henderson. A study of the 
personal and literary relations of Landor 
and Swinburne. $3.00 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION 

OF ISRAEL 
By George A. Barton. The great religious 
ideas of the Hebrew people. 0 


THE WORLD WITHIN 
By Rufus M. Jones. The importance of 
religion as a personal concern. 


Ready Sept. 30 


THE NEXT STEP IN RELIGION 
By R. W. Sellars. The religious belief 
from the point of view of science. 


THE COURSE OF CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 
By W. J. McGlothlin. The great move 
ments which have helped to determine the 
fortunes of the world. $2.0 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S NEW NOVEL 
IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 


By the author of “A Certain Rich Man,” etc. ; 
An impressive story—the equal of “A Certain Rich Man” in forceful dramatic situations. 
Ready Oct. 22 . 
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: = Germany first; reconstruction will take 
are of itself”—-such is too frequently the attitude 
of Americans towards the proposal to begin plan- 
ning reconstruction today. It is an understandable 
attitude. The almost fatally necessary condition for 
ay large social or popular action is that the general 
community intelligence shall be focussed on one 
thing at a time. To ask the popular mind to keep 
two objects in view simultaneously is almost like 
wking a child to get up and lie down at a single 
command. Dividing popular attention is like split- 
ting an army in two. Mass action derives its effect- 
iveness largely from the intensity of its purpose. 
Yet none of these observations, however true or 
pointed they may be in themselves, really applies to 
the actual facts as they are today. 

For reconstruction is not something to follow 
ater the war; it is part of the war itself. We 
ought not to say: ““We shall begin to plan fer recon- 
struction as soon as a victorious peace is in sight.” 
Itis considerably nearer the truth to say that only 
because and in so far as we have already recon- 
structed our national life from top to bottom have 
We a right to be sure that a victorious peace will 
ter come in sight. And that process of reconstruct- 


















than mere changes in organization of our resources. 
It is psychological. We have begun to think in 
; e terms. We have begun to see the work- 
ings of cause and effect from an entirely new 
angle. The common man has become more vitally 
terested in the problems of economics and industry 
than were formerly the theorists of the universities. 
To shivering tenement-dwellers the question of coal 
distribution bos become something more than an aca- 
demic problem. When victory in the field is seen 
t demand cold houses at home, the policy of the 
draft boards with respect to essential industries be- 
tomes of lively personal interest to every coal-con- 
sumer. When the lesson of one lump of sugar 
at the breakfast table and months of wheatless days 

taught us that patriotism involves much more 
than waving a flag, the rulings of the Food Admin- 
Stration are as interest-provoking as the baseball 






















ing our national life has already gone much deeper - 


Why Reconstruction? 


scores. In a word, waging a modern war is recon- 
struction in itself. Winning the war has proved not 
to be so simple as in the old days of romantic 
combat. It is a large-scale, corporate undertaking. 
Whether we know it or not, we are talking recon- 
struction every day. We are thinking it and work- 
ing at it. 

And there is a second reason—perhaps less ma- 
terial, but certainly as insistent—why we must begin 
at once to plan deliberately for reconstruction. We 
are committed as a matter of honor to a new world, 
a world of democracy in which wars will be made 
impossible, or at least more difficult than they have 
ever been in the past. Pledged to no selfish nation- 
alistic aims of our own, we have begun to realize 
that our task in this war is not merely to win peace, 
but to keep the peace after it is won. We know 
now that there can be no return to the status quo 
ante. And we are beginning also to realize that 
mere geographical readjustments are not fundamen- 
tal; that we must create a new world industrially, 
financially, economically, just as certainly as a new 
world politically. This will demand every ounce of 
our energy for constructive planning. As a matter 
both of immediate necessity and future policy we 
cannot postpone this planning until the peace con- 
ference meets. We cannot enter the state of peace 
with the same degree of unpreparedness with which 
we entered the state of war. For the day that for- 
mal hostilities end, the war on the problems which 
will then face the world will begin. We dare not 
face them unprepared. 

All this is making us uneasy. We are beginning 
to ask questions. They are sharp and pressing ques- 
tions. Will the coal shortage, for example, continue 
during the winter of 1919-20, as we know it is bound 
to do this next winter? For how many years and to 
what extent will it continue after the signing of 
peace? How can it be remedied? Will state con- 
trol be extended or relaxed? What will be the 
new fiscal system? What shall be done with the 
returned soldiers? What will be the state of indus- 
try? There are hundreds of equally insistent ques- 
tions, each demanding an intelligent and foresighted 
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answer, if peace is not to mean merely economic and 
industrial chaos. But before we can approach to 
anything like an answer for any of these questions, 
indeed before we can even explicitly formulate them, 
we need to take something of a survey of the mate- 
rials with which we already have—and in increasing 
measure will have—to deal. 

There is, first of all, the human material. It is 
pretty generally agreed that the returned soldier will 
dominate the civilian population. It is hardly likely 
that groups of intriguing business men or of poli- 
ticians will be able, so easily as in the past, to direct 
the entire flow of popular opinion and action. Now 
there are two distinct views about the returned sol- 
dier. One plausible view is that the soldier will be 
so fed up with conflict and strife that he will be glad 
to return to the quietest of civilian life; that he 
will be content merely to hear the birds twitter in 
the tree-tops. Modern warfare, for the larger pro- 
portion of common soldiers after the training period 
is over, is often a long period of loafing interrupted 
by occasional flares of intense activity. Coupled 
with this is the indisputable fact that many men 
will be unwilling to return to the dull routine of 
clerical or factory life which they knew before the 
war. In other words, the men who come home will 
be both by habit and inclination potential loafers 
who can be exploited by the most unscrupulous dema- 
gogue. And in proof of this view its defenders point 
to the apathy of the Russian peasant soldiers since 
demobilization. Yet equally plausible are those 
who argue just the contrary. According to that 
view, men so long inured to violence will be willing 
to take a chance on anything. Observing that the 
state can spend incredible sums on destruction and 
yet continue as a going concern, the returned soldiers 
will fail to be impressed with the argument that 
social experiments cost too much; after all, they 
will have just been through a rather reckless and 
costly social experiment themselves. As President 
Wilson has himself said, they will not come back 
contentedly to the “economic servitude” which they 
knew before the war. And, ironically enough, the 
supporters of this view also point to Russia for con- 
firmation. 

The probabilities are however that both views 
are somewhat overemphasized. What we do know, 
when we strip off all glamour and myth, is that 
modern war is like a tremendously large-scale indus- 
trial enterprise, with the human risks appreciably 
greater than in ordinary industry. Everything is 
mechanical—transportation, guns, aeroplanes, min- 
ing, signals, high explosives, food, even “morale” 
as organized in scientific campaigns in the news- 


papers. That habit of mind which Mr. Thorstein 
Veblen has so well exposed as the result of th 
common man’s coming into intimate contact with 
machine technology will probably be increased rather 
than lessened. It is a habit of mind which is gh 
versive of the conventional views of national integ. 
rity, business freedom, and vested interests, [t js 
both skeptical and inquiring. It will probably be 
bold. 

But it will encounter what the human grit 
always encounters—the facts of the world as they 
are. For the bare physical facts of the world a it 
will be on the conclusion of hostilities constitute th 
second set of materials with which we shall have p 
deal. Much will have been destroyed. The impoy. 
erishment of resources will be real. Herds will har 
been killed off, and re-breeding will take anywher 
from five to ten years. The statistics of world pr. 
duction in essential grains show an absolute rather 
than relative decrease for the last three years. Th 
iron and coal and chemicals used for purely war 
purposes can never be recaptured. Furthermor, 
this condition of positive impoverishment will kk 
heightened by the fact that the demand for the essen- 
tials will be notably increased—people will not » 
willingly accept sacrifices as when an external enemy 
is attacking. As Gambetta says, “after danger is 
past, troubles begin.” It is clear that after th 
war we shall have an increased need and an increased 
demand. 

Fortunately, there is also positive gain. Th 
world will have an.increased productive capacity 
such as it has never had before in its history— 
America more than the rest. We have learned le 
sons in the wastes of ordinary business competition, 
lessons in the pooling of interests, lessons in effect 
ive “speeding up,” lessons in undemocratic control 
of industry (as a detriment to production), lesos 
in the increased use of woman power, lessons in or 
ganization. In spite of the drain of war and te 
removal of millions of workers to the firing lins, 
the foreign trade of Great Britain has increased 
rather than decreased. After the war, although wt 
shall have paid a high price for it, we shall # 
least have learned some of the secrets of rapid and 
large-scale production. In all probability the period 
following the war will be a period of 
expansion and activity. Our chief business, if we 
are to remain faithful to the generous pledges unde 
which we entered the war, is to make this 
industrial and commercial activity avoid the foll 
of dividing into competing groups, to make it @ 
operative rather than nationalistically self-conscios 
and purposively narrow. It must be 0 e 
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international basis or we merely repeat on an 
scale the incentives to war which were 
istic of the nineteenth century. 

There will be many who will try to prevent this. 
Inevery country we can see the politicians, those in 
a dominant economic or industrial position, those 
with the ‘aura of unearned prestige still about them, 
attempting to make what Mr. J. A. Hobson has 
called so well the “closed state.” At the very time 
thet so many leaders are telling us to concentrate 
dl our energies on the war it is well to remember 
that-echemes for industrial and commercial recon- 
struction are already in many instances faits accom- 
plis,. Governments and commercial classes may 
preach nothing except war to the populace, but as 
a matter of fact much of their thought and atten- 
tion is absorbed in the problems of trade and finance 
ater the war. The British Union League is an 
example: it preaches protection, imperial preference, 
the development of “key” industries, a frank state 
scialism. The same forces in France back the gen- 
eral recommendations of the Paris Economic Con- 


ference. Even in our own country chambers of com- 


merce and similar bodies are laying nationalistic 
and, in some cases, imperialistic plans. 

Much of this proposed reconstruction contem- 
plates social legislation of a palliative sort, better 
housing conditions, and is sympathetic to reformist, 
as distinguished from radical, ideals. After all, the 
business men and industrial experts have the exact 
and detailed knowledge on which any scientific plan 
for reconstruction must be based, as even the Soviet 
government of Russia discovered and utilized. And 
it is part of the mythology of radicalism to picture 
all those in powerful positions as necessarily ma- 
licious. Often their conservatism is merely ignor- 
ace; already business men are seeing beyond the 
individual industry to national organization, as 
eventually they must see through to international 
organization. Their advice and help will be in- 
_ And they possess a fund of genuine good 

Liberals however cannot allow this planning to 
be done entirely by the interested classes; nor will 

Business and industry will contribute their 
technical and scientific knowledge, but they cannot 
be allowed to dictate policy, which must be adjusted 
a the interests of the whole community. Labor 
more alive and intelligent than ever before, not 
readily succumbing to the old shibboleths. That can 
be plainly seen in the program of the British Labor 
Party, and in the program generally of the Social- 
iss on the continent. Unless there is reconciliation, 
we shall find on one side the old-fashioned point of 








view, given an up-to-date state socialist vocabulary, 
and on the other the vision of internationalism— 
vision, as its opponents call it, but an attitude really 
more consonant with the actual facts of large-scale 
industry, scattered raw materials, transportation, and 
international interdependence as they exist in 1918. 
This struggle between conflicting points of view 
may be adjusted reasonably by acquiescence to the 
new order ; it may be bitter. 

During the period of dislocation following demo- 
bilization each side will try to catch the advantage. 
National passions will inevitably be played upon—for 
the most part, one suspects, unsuccessfully. There 
will be the usual psychological let-down, such as 
accompanies the end of all wars, and a perfectly hu- 
man tendency to throw over all attempts for rational 
reorganization and to enjoy life while we may. The 
franker and bolder imperialists in all states will try 
to exploit the desire for national economic. security— 
as Mr. Hughes is doing in Great Britain—and to 
capture the control of a tired world. 

But many things will play against them. Anger 
at all sorts of profiteering is very real today; much 
of it has been suppressed in the interest of national 
unity before the external enemy but it will flare 
up again with peace. When the reaction comes 
men will look back with more than the conventional 
horror to this war. Its emotional appeal is even 
now thin, as we have seen in its rather jejune expres- 
sions in literature and art. It is almost talked out. 
There are few who have talked to soldiers frankly 
who say that they detect any inclination on the part 
of the men who have been through the whole range 
of warlike experience to encourage a system which 
divides nations into jealous and competing groups. 
After the procuring of bread, the preservation of 
peace has come more and more to the worker to 
seem his primary interest. And there is a final and 
definitive point: the mechanical and technical facts 
of the modern world, with its emphasis on inter- 
national economic codperation, cannot be wished 
away. Ideas must eventuanlly conform and adapt 
themselves to them. 

A skeptical attitude towards reconstruction would 
perhaps be justified if there had not already been 
distinctly discernible a shift of interest away from 
the romantic and suicidal questions of national or 
political prestige to the more basic questions of 
organization and control of industry, the allocation 
of raw materials, the necessary peace-time interna- 
tional fiscal system and exchange of credits, the direc- 
tion of the flow of capital, the rates arrangements 
for the new international merchant marine. In the 
face of what the world is really like today, the 
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complete irrelevancy of the nineteenth century con- 
cepts of national sovereignty is becoming increasing- 
ly clear. It is not that direct frontal attacks have 
been made on these concepts. Interest has spon- 
taneously and unerringly shifted away from them. 
It has centered on new questions. 

And in America today these questions confront 
us not only as a matter of immediate interest in 
winning the military side of the war but as the even 
more important challenge of preserving the fruits 
of that victory. Some of the questions are unesca- 
pable: Shall federal control of transportation and 
other public utilities be abandoned after the war? 
Have we any plan for the simultaneous and pro- 
portionate reduction of competitive armaments in all 
countries? How shall the war debt be paid? How 
can we make sure of markets for our products and at 
the same time avoid the risk of making other states 
jealous? What is the future of our rapidly increas- 
ing merchant marine? What are our plans concern- 
ing immigration? How shall industry be reorgan- 
ized and what hereafter shall be the status of labor? 
Shall the principle of priority rights be recognized 
in law and extended, or shall we return to the old 


laissez-faire doctrines of competitive business? Shalj 
the War Labor Board, the War Industries Board 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Fuel and 
Food Administrations, the Federal Trade Board by 
continued? If so, who and what are to determin. 
their policies? How are our soldiers to be fitted into 
the new economic and industrial life whee thes 
return home? What arrangements are we making 
for demobilization? To what international politica 
policies are we preparing to commit ourselves? Ap 
we willing to abandon sume of our claims te com. 
plete sovereignty and have our investments in weak 
and disorganized countries, if not directed, at leas 
subject to the control of an international authority? 

These questions are insistent. Not only our own 
happiness in the coming strange days of pear 
depends upon our answer to them, but the happines 
of those unknown generations for whom, as we are 
so often rhetorically told, all this anguish and 
horror are so freely given. These future generations 
may be grateful that we gave so generously of our 
lives: But they will profit from it only if today 
we give as generously of our intelligence. 


HAROLD STEARNS. 


Faces 


I. 


A late snow beats 

With cold white fists upon the tenements, 
Hurriedly drawing blinds and shutters— 
Like tall old slatterns 

Pulling aprons about their heads. 


Lights slanting from Mott street 
Gibber out, 

Or dribble through tea-room slits, 
Where anonymous shapes 
Conniving behind shuttered panes 
Caper and disappear. 


Only the Bowery 

Is throbbing like a fistula 

Back of her ice-scabbed fronts, 

Where livid faces 

Glimmer in furtive doorways, 

Or spill out of the black pockets of alleys. 


Smears of faces like muddied beads, 

Making a ghastly rosary 

The night mumbles over, 

And the snow with its devilish and silken 
whisper. 


II. 


Patrolling arcs, 

Blowing shrill blasts over the Bread Line, 
Stalk them as they pass. . . 

Silent as though accouched of the darkness. . 
And the wind noses among them like a skunk 
That roots about the heart. 


Colder. 

The Elevated slams upon the silence 
Like a ponderous door. 

And all is still again, 

Save for the wind fumbling over 
The emptily swaying faces. 

The wind rummaging 

Like an old Jew. 


Faces in glimmering rows. . 
(No sign of the abject life— 
Not even a blasphemy!) 
And the spindle legs keep time 
To a limping rhythm 
And the shadows twitch upon the snow 
convulsively, 
As though death played 
With some ungainly dolls. 
Lota Rivce. 
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An Imaginary Conversation 


GossE AND Moore 


Maw. Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Moors. My dear Gosse, how glad | am to see 
you, and how well timed your visit is, you will 
acknowledge when I tell you that five minutes be- 
fore the door opened I left my writings—you see 
them all scattered over the table—and came to this 
fre (which, by the way, isn’t wanted on a day like 
this) to dream of—whom do you think?—of you, 
of course, and that two human beings as different 
ss ourselves should have been friends for forty years. 
It must be nearly as long as that. 

Gossz. Difference in temperament draw men 

together. 

Are we not formed as notes of music are 

For one another though dissimilar? 
A late spring fire is responsible for many dreams; 
but I should have preferred to hear that it had set 
you thinking of the art that has united us, rather 
than of superficial differences that failed to divide 
uw. Not a day has passed these forty years without 
our meditating on the mystery of our art. With 
you it has been as with me. But | will not delay. 
| merely came. 

Moors. You must not go. This visit is most 
opportune. I’ve been trying to write this afternoon 
and for many previous afternoons for the last fort- 
night, beginning the same thing over and over again 
and again and starting afresh. It was my literary 
perplexities, teasing difficulties, that set me dreaming 
of you, sitting pen in hand, your eyes fixed on a 
dear vision, transcribing it from time to time 
acurately and harmoniously, sentence rising out of 
sentence, paragraph out of paragraph. Have I not 
" manuscript, only a word altered here and 

Gossz. But if I do not change on paper, I change 
inmy mind. I sit pen in hand until the sentence is 
completely formed, and any quality that my prose 
may have it gets from the pen. If I were to dictate 
#8 you do. ; 

Mooaz. My dictation is the cartoon, and the 
Quality, as you call it, and rightly, comes when I be- 
gm to lick the sentences together. 

Goss. I couldn’t write that way. 

Moorr. To me it is incredible that a man should 
be able to arrange his composition beforehand and 
Sitcute it sentence by sentence. Your method re- 
minds me of painting as it was done in Paris in the 
sventies—piece by piece, leaving off in the middle 
of an eye, and finishing the second half the next day. 
Painter’s task, though difficult, was accom- 


plished upon a drawing; but you are always, if I 
may so express myself, in mid-air, finding your way 
like the swallow. You find it, it is true, and I be- 
lieve you to be without chart or compass, since you 
say it. I believe as the pious Christian believes, be- 
cause it is incredible. 

Gosse. I hold the road in my mind’s eye. 

Moore. But the mind’s eye cannot carry the 
various aspects of the road and the multiple inci- 
dents of the road. But why do I say “cannot”? 
My own mind alone is known to me, and every 
time I begin a fresh subject it seems as if I should 
never succeed in unraveling it. Our minds are as 
different as our lives have been. You married early 
in life, and a gulf divides the man that marries in 
the beginning from the man who decides in the 
beginning that he will remain a bachelor. Your 
life has been spent in your own home among your 
family, and in clubs. You look at this moment as 
if you had come from your club. You were edu- 
cated, and you know literature, Greek and Roman, 
French, German, besides a good smattering of 
Scandinavian. No lives were ever so different as 
ours, nor temperaments. It never happened to you 
to rush out after dinner to see a friend, or even 
to desire to do such a thing. Never have I known 
you to pay a casual visit before today. 

Gossr. My wife begged of me 

Moore. It was not then a desire to see an old 
friend that compelled you from the Athenaeym, that 
august abode of prelaity and literature. I am dis- 
appointed. I can see you coming through the portals 
with his Grace, noticing, as soon as you are in the 
air, that an acid little wind is blowing through the 
sunshine. You finger the lappet of his lordship’s 
overcoat, saying, “Rather thin for the season,” and 
having deposited his Grace in his carriage and waited 
till the rug was tucked about the episcopal breeches, 
you hailed a hansom. Did you not feel yourself to 
be somewhat of a hypocrite when you called out— 
you didn’t dare to call out—‘121 Ebury Street” 
within hearing of his Grace’s coachman? You 
lowered your voice as a man does on his way. 

Gosse. I cannot allow you to indulge your imag- 
ination any longer, though it is all very amusing. 
I must beg you to receive without delay my wife’s 
message. We have some distinguished visitors com- 
ing to see us on Sunday, and she will find it hard 
to forgive you if you do not help us to entertain 
them. Among them are 
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Moore. A Scandinavian critic and a Danish 
ng ial Ny 

Gossz. I will not stay to hear you talk nonsense 
any longer about the nationalities of our visitors, 
which do not concern you at all, and I’ll go so far 
as to say that your remarks make me regret that I 
broke through my usual custom of communicating 
by letter rather than by word of mouth. For it is, 
as you say, not my custom to call without an ap- 
pointment, and what has happened today will not 
encourage me to repeat my experiment. 

Moors. I’m sorry indeed if my reckless imagi- 
nation is to deprive me of your company this after- 
noon, for never in my life did I need it more. Liter- 
ature needs your help, as you will see if you will 
forgive your volatile friend his levity, which, though 
incurable, is harmless. I beg of you to return to 
your chair, for I cannot talk to you if you stand 
irate on the hearthrug fuming. Can I do more than 
apologize for having allowed my imagination to 
wander about the portals of the Athenaeum? 

Gossg. But I don’t belong to that club. 

Moors. Then why be angry? It is only 
reasonable to be angry at the truth. I shall be glad 
to entertain your friends to the best of my ability 
whatever their nationalities, if . . . 

Gossg. You make my wife’s request conditional ? 

Moors. I beseech you not to be so prickly. I 
make no conditions. I'll come next Sunday to tea 
even though I cannot persuade you to stay to help 
me. Only this do I ask, that you will allow me 
to tell you that the subject I have been trying to 
write for the last fortnight arose out of one of the 
subtlest of your critical remarks, for me the most 
significant single sentence you ever wrote, or that 
any man wrote, a sentence that captured and has held 
me ever since, driving me at last to the creation of 
the idea, an essay. Half an hour of your time is all 
I ask for, and your own thought having caused the 
need you can hardly refuse me half an hour of your 
time. Our art calls to you. 

Gossg. You have certainly set me wondering 
what was the epigram, maxim, aphorism, apotheism, 
or truism that has caused all the trouble with which 
I see the dining-room table littered. 

Moore. You wrote, but when you wrote the 
sentence that captured my imagination I cannot tell 
you—it must have been in some essay or preface; 
a casual remark you seemed to consider it, for you 
did not develop the thought; I wish you had, for 
had you done so you might have removed some of 
the errors with which literary criticism is beset ; but, 
no, you just said, as if the remark was of no par- 
ticular importance, that English genius had gone 


into poetry. And it was this remark thrown oy 
casually that fired my imagination. A i 
unending perspective opened up before me. Ger. 
many, I said, expresses herself in music; France and 
Italy in the plastic arts; England, as Gosse says, in 
poetry. Our poetical literature is the most beaut 
ful, but outside of poetry English genius has accom. 
plished little or nothing. 

Gossz. You wouldn’t go so far as to say the 
English genius has accomplished nothing in pros, 

Moore. English genius has certainly foun 
abundant expression in the essay. Landor, Pater, 
De Quincey, Lamb. You know how I have yielded 
to these writers, and yourself has demurred on mor 
than one occasion to my unorthodox faith that mor 
human souls rise out of Landor’s Imaginary Co. 
versations than out of Shakespeare’s plays. Ow 
conversation became strained as the conversation 
frequently became between Bishop Parker ani 
Andrew Marvel. You remember the extraordinay 
inrush of character at the words “I shudder.” At 
these the Bishop rises into our consciousness, 1 
spiritual entity ; in all Shakespeare is there anything 
so swift and telling? But we must keep to the sub 
ject of this discussion, that English prose narrative 
is the weakest part of our literature. 

Gossgz. With the exception of one or two master 
pieces. 

Moore. I cannot allow that there are any master- 
pieces in English prose narrative, for masterpieces 
are written only by first-rate minds, and | think 
you will agree with me that only the inferior or— 
shall we say?—-the subaltern mind has attempted 
prose narrative in England. 

Gossg. If we waive the smaller prose narratives 
of Elizabethan times, we come upon a very remark 
able narrative, Robinson Crusoe. But I see your 
point. Defoe sold his pen willingly to whomscever 
could afford to pay for the writing of political 
pamphlets, lampoons, scurrilous novels, literary gat 
bage of all kinds; but you must remember thats 
man ceases to be a hack writer as soon as he writes 
a masterpiece. 

Moors. I had not intended to speak of Defoe. 
Fielding seemed to give my essay a better start, for in 
Tom Jones we find the family, and in the drawing 
room for the first time. Defoe was, as you si, * 
hack writer, and the theme of my essay is that 
ferior writers seized upon English prose narrative 
as a means of getting money; and the fact that De 
foe was inspired during the first half of Robins 
Crusoe does not impugn or cast a doubt on the 
validity of my theme. If he’d been inspired from 
start to finish, the matter would be different. Eag 
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lsh fiction never finishes gallantly; the writers 
sgerve acTOSS the course or bolt out of it, or stick 
oot their toes—turn it up, as the phrase goes. For- 
gre this description in racing parlance. English 
feion is a hackney; French and Russian narrative 
dows more breeding. This can hardly be denied. 

Goss. I certainly do not deny it. 

Moorz. It would seem then that my essay must 
begin with Defoe ; not with Defoe but with Defoe’s 
ist word, Robinson Crusoe, the most English of all 
hooks. We are islanders; Crusoe was one. Our 
jusiness is the sea. Crusoe was constantly occupied 

ing to and fro from a wreck. We are a prosaic 
people, what the French could call terre a terre. 
Nobody was more terre 4 terre than Crusoe. Eng- 
land seems to have expressed herself in her first 
mrrative uncommonly well. You see, my dear 
Gose, that this conversation is already beginning 
to bear fruit. It must be fifty years since I read 
Robinson Crusoe, but the construction of the first 
part of the story is so regular that it seems to me 
sift I could read the book in memory. .The going 
back and forth on a raft to get food; the finding of 
the fowling pieces and cordials. How often did he 
mention that he had discovered a case of cordials? 
I wed to wonder what cordials were, and why he 
attached so much importance to the finding of them, 
for I come of a family that has been sober for many 
generations. It seems to me that I remember his 
house and the building of the boat, and the current 
that nearly carried him out-of sight of the island, 
for the boat could not be steered out of the current 
till he hoisted a sail. It was difficult for a child to 
comprehend how a sail that carried him more swiftly 
from the island than the current was doing could 


at the same time enable him to steer out of the cur- ’ 


rent. He was almost out of sight of the island when 
he put up the sail, and it was with a great relief 
that I read that the boat answered the helm as soon 
wher speed exceeded the speed of the current. The 
wfortunate Stevenson, who tried to write books of 
adventures, merely wrote a succession of accidents, 
but in Robinson Crusoe every incident is necessary ; 
and every one is shapen perfectly, and fits into its 
place: at the right moment we are told that-Crusoe’s 
powder and shot began to run short, so instead of 
shooting the goats, he trapped them; the wild goats 
tame and gave him milk, and from the milk 
hemay have made butter and cheese—I’ve forgotten. 
But he certainly made himself a suit of clothes out 
of goat skins, and what is wonderful in this adven- 
ture story is the moral idea—man alone with Nature. 
: may have gotten the desert island from Juan 
tmandez, but he got the unforgettable incident, the 


footprint on the sand, out of his own mind, and the 
subsequent discovery that cannibals had been on the 
island and indulged in a cannibal feast. In consider- 
ing the beauty of the subject that chance dropped in 
front of Defoe (true that it dropped in front of 
many besides Defoe), it may occur to us that for full 
justice to be done to it a man who was at once a 
poet, a philosopher, and a great descriptive writer 
was needed; but on consideration doubts will soon 
begin to arise if this be so, and we begin to think 
that perhaps the story gains by an unaffected ab- 
sence of the grand style. The first part of the story 
could not be improved, but the end is a sad spectacle 
for us men of letters—the uninspired trying to con- 
tinue the work of the inspired. 

Gosse. It is quite true that very few people con- 
tinue the book after Crusoe leaves the island, and 
your description of the uninspired trying to continue 
the work of the inspired must be accepted, I think, 
as a just criticism and judgment of the book’s end; 
and I suppose I must allow that if a man cannot 
carry a book from start to finish without allowing 
his narrative to drop away he cannot be looked upon 
as a genius of the first rank. 

Moore. The man of talent may be inspired, but 
the moment of inspiration gone by, he writes like 
a dolt. 

Gossg. Not so a man of genius; he always writes 
well; he never gives the show away. My apologies 
for the colloquialism so necessary for the occasion. 
I see you look upon the end of Robinson Crusoe as 
a complete failure. 

Moore. An end that nobody reads cannot be 
looked upon as else than a failure, and the true end 
seems so obvious that I am puzzled, After the 
evangelization of Friday I’ve forgotten if Crusoe 
taught Friday his catechism and his prayers; if he 
didn’t, the oversight is incomprehensible; but if we 
begin by supposing that he did not miss this very 
English point, Crusoe would begin to consider his 
own life in relation to Friday. 

Gossz. He did not miss the evangelization. 

Moore. I am sincerely glad to hear it. After 
Friday had been instructed in the doctrine of the 
Atonement, the thought would cross Crusoe’s mind 
that his life and the savage’s-would shape out into 
an admirable romance; but he would be deterred 
from writing the book for a long time, thinking that 
no one would ever read it, not even Friday. 

Gossg. Pens and ink and paper are not available 
on a desert island. 

Moore. There was a wreck. 

Gossr. The wreck had gone to pieces long ago. 
True, he might have saved a good deal of writing 
material from the first wreck. But the dislike to 
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pass out of this life without leaving some record of 
our passage through it is one entirely alien to the 
character of Robinson Crusoe. You would make 
him into an artist. Defoe was particularly careful 
to avoid this mistake, for he explains, as you would 
have seen if you had read the end of the book, that 
Robinson Crusoe does not write his story till he has 
exhausted all the occupations he can devise. It is 
not till he has tied up the last fruit tree that he sits 
down to write his story. 

Moore. A timeworn literary trick that betrays 
the hack writer. Let us avail ourselves, if needs 
must be, of it on the island; and accepting Defoe’s 
own subterfuge, I say that the taming and instruc- 
tion of Friday being completed there remains little 
daily work for Crusoe. Friday does the work, and 
finding that the afternoons fall languid, Crusoe be- 
gins to dream, and before long his life rises up before 
him, and from afar. Another ship, he says, will 
come sooner or later, and he’d just as lief be read 
after his death as before. Crusoe should die before 
Friday, for some admirable pages might be written 
on the grief of the man Friday, intermingled with 
fears lest his kindred should return and eat him— 
Friday, not Crusoe; and Friday, true to his evangeli- 
zation, would bury Crusoe with all the prayers he 
could remember. 

Gosse. But who would write this? You cannot 
have two pair of eyes on the island. 

Moore. Crusoe must not meet with sudden death, 
rather an accident among the cliffs that would 
allow him to continue his memoirs from time to 
time. I would have the last page of the manuscript 
relate Crusoe’s anxiety for Friday, who he foresees 
will die of grief, and Friday’s last act, the placing 
of the manuscript in the cave hard by the grave, 
which would Le necessary for the completion of the 
story, for it is the manuscript that explains to the 


—— 


captain of the next ship that visits the island the 
presence of the skeleton by the grave. The captain 
reading the manuscript would have given Dele w 
opportunity to evoke a new soul, the captain's, How 
the poor savage must have grieved for his savior 
and master! “Like a dog,” he mutters as he turns 
the last page. 

Gosse. I can see that a good deal is to be gi 
in favor of entrusting you with the task of pro 
viding new ends to old masterpieces. 

Moore. If we begin to put jokes on each other 
we shall never arrive at the end of our task, whid 
is a long one, a review of the history of prose nam. 
tive in England. 

Gosse. Your end strikes me as admirable, by 
it would require a greater writer than Defoe » 
execute it, and I’m glad you were not by to ag 
gest it. 

Moore. Why? 

Gossg. I’m afraid the new wine would hm 
burst the old bottles—with that end in view k 
might not -have succeeded in writing the story. 

Moore. You must not think that I’m providing 
a definite plan for the completion of the story. In 
only throwing out hints. But there can be no doukt 
that Defoe would have done better had he ke 
Crusoe on the island. And it would be amusig 
to write the end on the lines I have suggested, doing 
for Defoe what Wagner did for Gluck and wht 
Liszt did for many writers. Why should the x 
rangements of masterpieces be limited to musi’ 
Why should we not rearrange literary masterpieces! 

Gossz. The rearrangement would not prom 
acceptable. 

Moore. It would, if the rearrangement wer 
better than the original. 

[To be continued] 
Georce Moons. 


A City Park 


Timidly 

Against a background of brick tenements, 

Some trees spread their branches 

Skyward. 

They are thin and sapless, 

They are bent and weary— 

Tamed with captivity, 

Swaying helplessly before the wind 
waying help ore ‘ 

Forward and fedioest, 

Like a group of panicky deer 

Caught in a cage. 


Il. 
At Night 


I wonder what they are whispering about, 
These lean old trees 

With their bent heads 

Swaying in the night-wind— 

What treacheries are they planning together 
Nudging each other in the dark 

With gnarled fingers, 

Scowling at the sleeping tenements 

From under their great brows 


So ominously? 


A Ter Broo. 
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cane Wanted: A Wagner for the Movies 

: Detoe 

in’s, He Tos pHOTOPLAY is the one truly popular art-form Both Lindsay and Freeburg speak from intimate 
his savior today. Into ten thousand magic caverns, out of the knowledge of many movies and many of the pro- 
S he tums MH siternoon sunlight or out of the flare of the great fessional movie-people; but, as the former says in 





(or little) white ways of modern earth, go stream- 
ing the millions of its devotees once (or twice) 
gery twenty-four hours all the year through. No 
me needs to be reminded of its popularity. But 
many need to be reminded that it is one of the arts; 
for in current speech it is simply the “movie- 
industry,” and in current print we have the profes- 
gonal trade journals, the press-agent write-ups in 
the dailies, or at best the special departments in a 
popular monthly or so, with gossip and pictures of 
favorite stars. 

In all this there is nothing of principles of criti- 
dsm, no creative guidance, for spectator or film com- 
pay. Yet a few wise men, who see deeper and 
father, have already set down something of what 
we need if out of ‘this popularity is to develop an 




















ry. Im | appreciation of the art of the photoplay both in it- 
no dou  sif (as it is and as it may and should become) and 
he ket # asthe means to a finer, more popular appreciation 
amusing § of the elder arts. Muensterberg in The Photoplay 
d, doing (Appleton, 1916) analyzed some abstract principles 
ad what Hof its artistic appeal and its artistic differentiation 





from other arts, with the subtle precision of a trained 
pychologist ; and Vachel Lindsay in The Art of the 
Moving Picture (Macmillan, 1916)—fresh from 
his experiences, as student, in drawing and painting 
(now doing a rousing business as poet and trouba- 
dour)—emphasized in an untechnical manner some 










uchitecture, and glowed with a vision of its ex- 
pansive and uplifting social uses in days to come. 
Victor O. Freeburg’s The Art of Photoplay Mak- 
ing (Macmillan, 1918; $2), as art criticism, is in 
advance of both—not essentially in accuracy of 
amalysis, but in its much greater detail and scope, 
particularly in its thorough working-out of laws 
well known and universal in other arts (as unity, 
balance, rhythm) in all their photoplay manifesta- 
tions of static and fluent composition. Indeed Mr. 
Freeburg’s book would form almost as excellent an 
introduction to painting, sculpture, dancing, and 
literature, especially dramatic literature, as to the 
art of the photoplay, characterized moreover, as its 
syle is, by an unusual deftness in the phrasing of 


mportant, though often very elusive, moments of 
thought. 





















of its elementary relations to the plastic arts and to 


a note to the present writer, “my book begins and 
ends with the director. Freeburg begins with the 
scenario the true starting point. When 
I wrote my book the scenario was practically non- 
existent.” So rapid has been the growth of the 
new art-form. But how much growth there must 
still be before the still surviving circus elements— 
the gaudy, the sensational, the acrobatic, the senti- 
mental, the megaphonic, the hodge-podge of mean- 
ingless events and poster signs—are altogether elim- 
inated, or at least relegated to a “movie melodrama” 
that shall have as little standing with photoplay art 
as stage melodrama has with stage art. The diffi- 
culty is not alone with the box-office standard of 
successful photoplays. The production of a photo- 
play, in its technical complexity, requires many hands 
and many minds. There must always be film com- ° 
panies, and these must always be “managed”; and 
mechanical problems of physics and practical prob- 
lems of business will always interplay with problems 
of this art, however far this art may develop. But 
much greater harmony of imagination, taste, and 
aim is possible and desirable than seems now to exist. 
If one creative mind cannot devise the scenario, ar- 
range the sittings, coach the actors, turn the crank, 
and cut and fit the celluloid films, there can still be 
coéperation through subordination when the sce- 
nario-writer has, like the dramatist or opera-com- 
poser, mastered the peculiar instrumentalities of his 
medium and can look for intelligent sympathy and 
imaginative help in the “studio” —then at last worthy 
of its old time art-connotations. Until very recently 
scenario-writers have not understood the medium in 
its artistic limitations; and directors have not under- 
stood the medium in its artistic possibilities; and 
often enough neither has understood either. 

One might say the ideal would be a mind at once 
creative and directive—one controlling master-spirit 
throughout, a spirit like Wagner at Bayreuth. Such 
a spirit however would, for practical purposes, have 
to be born within the studio itself ; but the photoplay 
studio, however dedicated to art, must always be 
in addition too much of a workshop—factory, office, 
garage—to become a likely birthplace of such a 
spirit. 

WituraM Eciery Leonarp. 
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The Twilight of Royalty 


Ma. Farrer in The Monarchy in Politics (Dodd, 
Mead; $3) has not trodden so securely this dimly 
lighted path that the trail will not have to be blazed 
a second time. He is, to be sure, a diligent student 
and he has produced a capital volume of constitu- 
tional anecdota. But he has not been able to seize, 
in any save the dimmest fashion, the real import 
of his subject. He has not grasped the ramifications 
of his problem. There are few students, indeed, to 
whom his volume will not be useful; and that 
amorphous species, the general reader, will find it 
an admirable book fof a dull winter evening. But 
there its value ends. 

Yet it‘is a great subject; and if Mr. Farrer has 
not himself reflected upon it, he has provided ample 
materials for reflection. The mere collection of 
his facts dissipates, for instance, that notion so 
fondly cherished by the constitutional historians that 
after the accession of Victoria the Crown counted 
for little or nothing in political relations. No one 
of course denies its power in the age when George 
III deliberately aimed at the erection of a patriotic 
kingship to which Parliament should be a sub- 
servient instrument. If-he failed, the path of pol- 
itics is in that half-century strewn with the wrecks 
of those men and institutions he dragged with him 
in his failure. Neither the eldest nor the mildest 
of his sons exercised anything like his influence; 
though some famous words of Canning to Marcellus 
(which Mr. Farrer does not quote) show us that 
it was not from lack of desire. All this is common- 
place of the history books; it is when he comes to 
deal with Queen Victoria that Mr. Farrer has a 
new perspective to offer. He brings out quite clearly 
the pressure exerted by the Queen in foreign pol- 
itics. That pressure has its good side, as when she 
urged arbitration in the Alabama case; it has its evil 
side, as when she began to develop an overzealous 
sense of personal prestige in the Crimean War. It 
is noteworthy that she was always on the side of 
large military preparations and that she was so 
blind to the problem of military efficiency as to in- 
sist on the retention of the Duke of Cambridge at 
the Horse Guards. In domestic politics her in- 
fluence was almost always against the forces of lib- 
eralism. She ‘regarded Cobden as a mean agitator, 
and for years she could see no service in Mr. Bright’s 
career to justify the offer of that privy councilor- 
ship that is today thrown about like a ninepin. She 
kept Sir Charles Dilke from the Cabinet because 
he scrutinized with a careful eye the expenditure 
upon the more minute members of her family. She 


followed the speeches made by Mr. Chamberlain jn 
the nobler part of his career with an angry hostility, 
Her attitude to Mr. Gladstone is well summariae| 
in that last tragic episode when even his resionat 
could not induce her to ask for his advice, 0} 
course it follows that she loved Disraeli, for th 
latter’s orientalism cast about her imperial 
No one praised the Prince Consort with the sam 
excess as he did; and men still living can remember 
those marvelous days when Belgravia preparj 
to stomach a Jewish adventurer as the successor of 
a German prince. 

There are, of course, the good sides to the Queen 
and we must never forget them. She threw th 
halo of respectability about the Crown at a tim 
when it was suffering from what may not unjustif 
ably, be termed moral debility. Anyone who om 
pares the Creevey Papers with the Greville Memoin 
will realize that the center of moral gravity hs 
shifted. The Queen replaces Wesley and Wilber 
force in the religious heart of her people. She ws 
always attentive to business. She seems to hat 
cared deeply about several popular needs, such s 
housing. ‘Towards the close of her reign mere 
perience had given her advice a sanction to whid 
few others in the kingdom could pretend. Bu 
there is no sign in her of any remarkable ability. 
She had no real knowledge of the popular fors 
at work. Her attitude to the Prince of Wales wa 
that of a jealous child who will not let her pla 
mate read her book over her shoulder. On all tk 
dominant issues she seems to have been wrong. She 
was in fact exactly what one would expect ini 
personage who is trying to preserve the prerogative 
of royalty in an age to which they were unsuited 
That does not mean that she was unpopular; sat 
for a few years during the early period of Chartisn 
and in the middle part of her widowhood, whe 
she gave to the mausoleum at Frogmore the teas 
that her country needed, she was deeply loved; and 
from 1887 she was regarded with something lite 
veneration by the whole of Europe. Even the Kaist, 
who is not apt to worship, seems to have come 
her spell or sway. 

But a dispassionate analysis of her reign does aot 
lend itself to favorable comment upon a 
system. It does not seem possible to doubt that 4 
monarch entails a court and a court an aristocrat; 
and these in their time prevent, by the privilegs 
they necessarily deposit, the career that is really opet 
to the talented. English foreign policy would set 
have been left to the men of family if English 
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emment had been republican. The army would not 
have become so largely a social machine were it not 
that the younger sons of the aristocracy cannot all 
pp into the Church. The prestige of Anglicanism 










abelin gould have been real instead of factitious, for the 
Y host, * qpport it derives from the headship of the Crown 
immaritd } <“ndeniable. ‘The radicalism of the eighties would 
We ave been far more successful if the destruction of 
we OF Dike had not left Mr. Chamberlain an easy victim 
3 te wo the sinister forces that a court can so well manip- 
re gate. The whole point is that the system is on all 





hands bound up with dead or dying traditions that 
itpreserves as embalmed corpses. It prevents a full 
and free discussion of social realities. It preserves 
the idea of status which is so fatal to the progress 
of liberalism. It provides a rallying-point for the 
forces of reaction. How true that is anyone can 
se who examines the history of the Ulster crisis. 










: rh The Unionist party deliberately perverted a sup- 
rho cm. posed royal preference to selfish party ends, and the 
Mena cause of liberty suffered as a consequence. Nor 





can anyone have watched the structure of royalist 






Po Europe without remarking how the alliance of 
Sho dn families affects in dangerous fashion the whole back- 
to har f gund of international relations. Obvious too is 





the false standard of achievement it creates. Poets 






such a 

nere er: laureate, court painters are the bywords of the 
0 which satirist, but there is a whole area to annex thereto 
d. But of the eager search for the trumpery social privileges 






that hedge a king about. A royal family can dignify 
Mr. Kipling, but not Mr. Swinburne. It can dec- 










ygatives I; IS AN extraordinary thing to happen to a doc- 
rsuited. tor's thesis that it should be published as a timely 
r; save book over forty years after it was presented to the 





academic authorities. The fact is nevertheless that 








lartism 

- when Emil Boutroux’s The Contingency of the Laws of 
e tears Nature (Open Court; $1.50) is more timely today 
d; and than when he presented the thesis at the Sorbonne. 
g like There may have been a time when men seemed as 
Kaiser, completely the sport of the cosmic weather as they 





seem today, but if so it is a fact we know by report, 
not by experience. We have, it is true, always con- 
tended with restrictions; plans have gone wrong, 
Projects have failed, and for the philosophically 
minded there was always the question of evil and 
the defeat called death. But within certain bounds 
we could map out a program of life. It was not 
nonsense to declare: 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 















Philosophy by Magic 








orate Sir James Barrie, but it must look askance at 
Mr. Shaw. It will lunch with tamed labor leaders 
like Mr. Gompers, but it will not invite Mr. Keir 
Hardie to its garden parties. And the exiles of half 
the most welcome revolutions find support and a 
resting-place on the grounds of their relationship. 
All this does not mean that a republic is free from 
this social falsity. The court at Washington is less 
select perhaps, but it is equally real; only it is the 
more satisfactory since it changes at least every 
eight years. Boston is not the only place which 
prides itself on birth: I have been introduced to the 
first families of Duluth. But when the follies of 
every society that counts any prestige other than 
mind and heart are set on one side, the fact remains 
that there is an important social freedom possible 
in a republic which is not achieved even in the freest 
of monarchic systems. There is an accessibility in 
the ruling powers, a possibility of basic change, 
which is beyond even the thought of kingship. I 
do not doubt’ the value of symbols, but the point 
about kingship is that it does not belong to the 
symbols worthy of acceptance. The divisions it 
introduces are unrelated to merit, and they are 
therefore unworthy divisions. A great book has 
one day to be written on the compatibility of any 
form of hereditary rule with representative govern- 
ment; until it is written I think the experience of 
France and Switzerland and America throws the 
burden of proof on those who stand by the ancient 


— Harotp J. Laskt. 





There were limits to our autonomy, but we had 
rope. Now since the great scourge swept upon us 
out of the troubled East there is for the mass of 
men not even the illusion of self-determination, and 
those higher up appear free perhaps because seen 
from a distance. An inscrutable necessity in things 
seems pushing tumultuously on to its tragic ends, 
regardless of the havoc to human beings and to civil- 
ization. Is the universe a machine in which the 
human drama represents a cog in a wheel? Is the 
present conflict the inevitable denouement of an 
eternal fate? And is the future as unalterable as 
the present is, and the past was? Is the very struc- 
ture of the universe, as well as the order of events, 
the actualization of undeviating necessity? This 
is the question considered in The Contingency of 
the Laws of Nature. 

Unfortunately the author’s manner of presenta- 
tion, familiar to those who have attended philosophi- 
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cal seminars, is such that the book can have only a 
very limited number of readers. The subject, to be 
sure, is itself difficult. But, as William James used 
to say, men like to hear deep things talked about 
even if they do not understand what is being said. 
It gives them the problematic thrill. And something 
of the meaning seeps through if men can only be got 
to listen or read. To get them to read this volume 
however will not be an easy matter, especially if 
they begin with the first chapter instead of the last. 
And I am not speaking of those who have acquired 
the movie-mind or the Saturday Evening Post power 
of concentration, but of people who read for mental 
growth and discipline rather than for emotional in- 
toxication. Indeed, few but those specially trained 
in higher technical philosophy will be able to follow 
the argument of the book. And thus a suggestive 
discussion of a subject which is of peculiar interest 
to our time will get only a small fraction of the 
attention it deserves. It is unfortunate that the doc- 
tor’s thesis was not entirely rewritten. 

M. Boutroux’s approach to the problem is meta- 
physical. He argues that as stability is no more 
fundamentally characteristic of the world than 
change, so is necessity no more ultimate than con- 
tingency or freedom. Things persist, but so do they 
progress or degenerate. In the universe there can be 
distinguished several worlds, superposed on one an- 
other: the world of pure being, the world of notions, 
the world of matter, the living world, and the 
thinking world. Now in each case it is impossible 
to derive the higher world from the lower. There 
is always something new in the higher world, some- 
thing which cannot be shown to be the elaboration 
of anything present in the lower world. No logic, 
for example, can show that any given form of being 
was the necessary resultant of the preceding state— 
possibility—for in that state there is nothing to 
account for the particular form which being assumed. 
In the same way no manipulation of matter and 
motion, as science conceives them, can be made to 
yield bodies or things; that again demands some- 
thing besides matter and-motion. Similarly no 
aggregation of physical and chemical particles will 
result in a living being, which is not a collection but 
a hierarchal system. And so, once more, with the 
thinking world, in which case the new element is 
consciousness. Consciousness cannot be deduced 
from physiological processes or reflex actions, no 
matter how complicated. Nor can any combination 
of sensations give rise to the experience of the unity 
known as self. In each step—from nonentity to 
being, from being to the world rationalized under 
such concepts or notions as genus and species, from 
this to the world of matter, of bodies, of living be- 


ee 


——— 


ings, of men—in each step is involved what the 
author calls the act; that is to say, an expression of 
creative spontaneity. The amount of Creativeness, 
and hence of contingency, is small in the lowe 
worlds but ever greater in amount as we come rm 
the ladder, until in man we have a being who not 
only dominates himself but the world at large. At 
the bottom of the ladder there is much necessity ang 
little contingency ; at the top; much contingency and 
little necessity. And the universe is saved from 
chaos by the fact that all the various orders or worlds 
are aiming to realize one ideal, which consists “ip 
drawing nearer to God, in resembling Him, ead 
after its kind.” God, as the final but absolutely 
free cause, guarantees both order and freedom, 
The best symbol then of the ultimate reason of 
things is the moral deed. As for Kant, so for Bou 
roux, the practical reason, not the theoretical ree 
son, lays bare the nature of reality. Spontaneous 
activity in conformity with an ideal absolutdy 
worthy of realization is symbolic of divine essence. 
Necessity of a sort there is, but not a driving from 
behind by something already there; it is being - 
tracted by something ahead, a something as yet w- 
realized, which may indeed never be realized. All 
beings tend to become enamored of the form they 
have once assumed and so to become fixed. Thus 
arise properties, forces, instincts, habits. But the 
ideal which impelled to activity in these planes cm 
do so again, just as the vision of an ideal may lead 
a man to break through a network of habits to find 
a higher expression of his potentialities. The com 
plete triumph of the ideal, in the shape of the good 
and the beautiful, would do away with the laws of 
nature, strictly so called, and would replace them 
by the free flight of human wills towards perfee- 
tion, by the “untrammeled hierarchy of souls.” 
Well what shall be said of the value of sucha 
book? It is not easy to arrive at a just estimate. 
Its emphasis is undoubtedly right. The author dos 
not counsel us to accept the world as it is, but 
create the world we want. And he breaks with the 
historians who find in an over-simplified reading 
of the past a configuration of future possibility. 
Moreover he insists upon experiment as “the eternal 
source and rule of science” and the hope of progress 
And yet one closes the book as one leaves a magician: 
the thing was done, but it was after all a trick. The 
author has demonstrated that necessity is an illusion, 
and he has done it over a range of being one had 
hardly taken into consideration, and yet one remails 
in doubt about even such a simple matter as human 
freedom. Besides, what is gained by demonstrating 
metaphysical contingency if all the while we remain 
caught in the fell clutch of circumstance? We watt 
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eae one to speak with authority on the possibility 
gascial state less unfriendly than ours to indi- 
duality and initiative ; which will give more chance 
un we at present dream of to such creative possi- 
ijites as men actually possess; in which a premium 
‘all be put upon spontaneity and uniqueness, rather 


than on acquiescence and conformity. And finally, 
remembering how autocratic God is generally re- 
ported to be, one may be pardoned for not becoming 
enthusiastic about a freedom which has its beginning 


and end in him. 
M. C. Orrto. 


A Literary Swashbuckler 


Tas who does not “get to read everything,” 
ai who thus fails in familiarity with certain tracts 
in the wide field of current fiction, Wyndham 
A iewis’ Tarr (Knopf; $1.75) may seem rather a 
usy mess. Yet even a bubbling kettle can be 
vewed, circumspectly, as a work of art; and one 
ny perhaps succeed in handling pitch, cautiously, 
without being defiled. 

On page 226 our author says: “Tarr had been 
te real central and absorbing figure, all along, of 
curse, but purposely veiled as Kreisler 
jad been of no importance, though propped up in 
the foreground.” Thus do the two heroes seem to 
meof the two heroines. But they do not seem so 
tthe reader. Tarr to a large extent is but a bulle- 
tin board for the posting of art-epigrams; the lime- 
light ison him at the start but he soon fades into 
the background or vanishes into darkness—to emerge 
uly at the end, where he tries to take on the attri- 
butts of a human creature by oscillating rather 
vikly between the two women. Kreisler, on the 
wer hand, has no need to try to be a human 
ceature; he is one, however repellent. This trans- 
pation of the protagonist prejudices the form and 
een the direction of the book, and makes it hang 
psided on its hinges. 

Tar is an elaborate, driving, and confident 
uly of art-life and of “sex” in Paris. But art 
5 minimized save when Tarr himself bursts into 
wasional pronunciamientos, and sex is played up 

This may be necessary for holding 
the attention of the average sensual reader; yet art, 
3 anybody knows who has come close to its pro- 
uction, really does involve thought, industry, tech- 

Processes. Mr. Lewis might as well have 
ade his people rounders and prostitutes to start 

"—and stopped there. His “art” cuts mighty 

tle ice, 

For his own good reasons his artists are mostly 

aTman : he Seems to acknowledge, obscurely, a 
“tain affinity for that race. His Kreisler, the 

Tupt and truculent Prussian painter or sculptor 
y makes out which—is a creation of 
mess and mark: he will survive as the quin- 


tessence, expressed in one individual, of the spirit 
and temper that have kept the world in anguish 
for the past four years. The author in his preface 
states that the book was begun eight years back, 
and that his despicable hero was not produced for 
the gratification of primitive partisanship aroused 
by the war. Kreisler becomes thus a marvel of 
independent observation and of divination; for the 
ordinary reader he is, indeed, the book. The two 
women are also Germans. One of them, a lymphatic 
sentimentalist, is handsomely done. The other, 
with Russian affiliations and American education, 
reminds you, in her ineffectiveness, of Paul Bour- 
get’s earlier cosmopolites. She is scarcely more of 
a success than Tarr himself. All these people are 
turned out from the inside, with an immensity of 
specious intuition and investigation; but “the Frei- 
herr Otto Kreisler”—as the author loosely puts it— 
the “well-behaved,” the gentleman with a “uni- 
versity education,” and the “member of an honour- 
able family,” is the only one of the set who fully 
comes through. And “What a set!”—as Matthew 
Arnold said of the Godwins and Shelleys. 

Mr. Lewis finds it necessary to express his views 
by means of an incessant peppering of italics and an 
eccentric system of punctuation. The more viewy 
he is, the more numerous the italics and the more 
wayward the punctuation. Yet when he gets away 
from his views and hits the narrative stride he 
writes pure novel: his superfluous typographical dec- 
orations drop away and his page looks as sensible 
as anybody’s. This is particularly the case with 
the chapters dealing with Kreisler’s challenge, duel, 
and suicide. The duel is like no other book duel 
ever encountered. It has unlimited vividness, orig- 
inality, and drive, and seems to promise Mr. Lewis 
as a possible novelist of “premiére force” after all. 

To sum up: The novel, for all its meticulous care 
in the matter of book-divisions, has some uncer- 
tainty of form and of goal. Its characterization is 
confident and pretentious, rather than sound. The 
physiognomy of the average page is annoying. Here 
and there one finds, necessarily, a lack of mere 
verbal decorum. ‘The preface calls upon che artist's 
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fellow citizens to allow him more freedom to de- 
velop his visions and ideas and to permit him to 
economize time by not having to circumvent the 
facts of existence. Mr. Lewis has written several 
pages with his eye doubtless on the English censor, 
but the deft training imparted by Paris has taught 
him how to “circumvent,” even if not to use the 
facts as “simply and directly” as he would have 
wished. 

In fine, Tarr is skittishly brilliant, indecorous, 
brash, bursting with vitality—a possible sign in the 


heavens for the younger generation, but 

unbridled and absurd to the older. Mr Lewis 
appears to know his Paris—his, not mine, tha 
God. Nor yours, I hope. His presentation of it 
full of swank and swagger—his own favorite word, 
Most of the time he seems as militant and 

as his own Prussian painter (or sculptor), a litera 
swashbuckler, a D’Artagnan of the pen. His book 
is a dashing and bizarre experiment, yet holding 


‘solid hopes for the future. 


Henry B. Fuurm 


Who Pays for War? 


4 wo ARE said to be unescapable, and this is 
especially true in war time. The matter of interest 
however is who really bears the burden of a tax, and 
the further question concerning the reality of any 
scientific basis for taxation. One school of econo- 
mists says that no absolute rule or norm for taxation 
exists, and that taxation is not exact but is only 
a question of pulling the feathers with the least 
amount of squawk from the bird. On the other 
hand many economists assert that taxation can and 
should be put on a scientific basis and that it is not 
merely empirical. The question is not merely an 
academic one, because touching a man’s pocketbook 
is touching a tender spot. A striking feature of 
public finance in recent years has been the remark- 
able growth of public expenditure by national, state, 
and local bodies. The phenomenon has been world- 
wide and has been caused not only by increased 
preparation for war and by the burdens of past 
wars, but also by increased public improvements, 
outlays for sanitation and health, education in pub- 
lic schools and universities, parks and playgrounds, 
to mention only a few out of the many causes. To 
this has been added the greater burden of the pres- 
ent war and the immediate need of adequate finances. 

Our money and the State, by Hartley Withers 
(Dutton; $1.25), which grew out of a course of 
lectures delivered at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, is marked by the same lucidity, sanity, and 
logic of expression found in the author’s other books 
on public finance. The volume is a small one, but 
its value is in inverse ratio to its size. _ 

The extension of governmental spending is 
brought out and defended in the first chapter. The 
state is not merely a police officer; it should provide 
not only for public justice and defense. but for the 
public good in general. The most distinct and orig- 
inal part of the book is found in the discussion of 
the comparative advantages of borrowing and taxa- 


tion. The adroit politician advocates borrowing 
because taxation would make his policy or himsl 
unpopular. By borrowing, the public thinks it 
avoids taxation and thus hands on to posterity th 
task of finding the money that is required for preseat 
needs. “Posterity,” says a recent bank circula, 
“will chiefly benefit from this struggle for freedon 
and should pay its part.” This is largely a dee 
sion. Says Mr. Withers: 
We cannot hand its burden on to posterity. It has tok 
paid for now by somebody, and all wars have alwp 
been paid for during the time in which they were fougt 
and finished up. War cannot be carried on with got 
produced or work done either by our ancestors or by w 
posterity. The goods consumed in war—shot, shells, rife, 
food, clothes, horses, motor-lorries, wagons, ships ai 
everything else—have to be new and up to date, ai 
apart from the store of them with which the contendig 
nations began, are made and produced as the war go 
on. As they clearly have to be in existence before ty 
can be used it is obvious that they cannot be produced 
posterity. The British army cannot eat the bread te 
is going to be sown in 1930, or wear boots made od 
hides whose original owners are yet unborn. Whatert 
posterity produces will belong to posterity for its om 
use, and nothing that we do now can deprive postem 
of a single ear of wheat that it sows and grows. 
The point is that the sacrifice is a present @ 
because $500 paid for bonds means less for othe 
things, and interest and principal must be paid 
the bondholder as taxpayer ; and not only that, bt 
higher prices for all necessities ensue because 4 
inflation. The borrowing system gives the cits 
the choice of paying up his share of the war @ 
now by subscribing to a loan, and afterwards beat 
taxed to pay himself interest and to pay 
back, or of paying nothing at the time when & 
loan is issued, and being made to pay regu 
thereafter interest and redemption money to ¢ 
who did subscribe. 
By borrowing money for war purposes 2 V0" 
sets up a roundabout process by which the war, 0% 
as it is paid for by this means, is paid for three 
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First, it is paid for as it goes on by citizens who 
etibe to S tames then it is paid for by the citizens 
asa whole, who provide the money needed for this pur- 


interest, by taxation; and the Government 
a oe the money back to the origina] subscribers, 


or their estates. 
Goods and services in war are destroyed and there 
is nothing to show for them, and so the sacrifice is 
made by the present and not the future. 
War is certainly the worst purpose for which the bor- 
ing system can be used, because in war time, especi- 
ally war is on a stupendous scale as now, taxation 
(1) is easily raised, (2) is little if any hindrance to in- 
dustry, and (3) produces a beneficial effect on the con- 
gmption of the community. Moreover war, especially 
when on a stupendous scale, is certain to be followed by 
a period of dislocation and uncertainty in which industry 
should be as free as possible to contend with the difficul- 
ties that face it, and should therefore be as little as 
possible burdened by taxes that have to be paid to debt- 
holders. 


Practical necessity may make borrowing wise, but 
such issuance of bonds should be relative to taxation. 
The cost of the Civil War, for instance, is said to 
have been doubled by the issuance of greenbacks and 
bonds, and the bill was not paid by posterity. 
Another chapter is devoted largely to the income 
tax as an ideal tax because it is based on ability to 
py. Mr. Godfrey N. Nelson, in his book The In- 
come Tax (Macmillan; $2.50), presents a study of 


Strong 


Was Carl Sandburg’s Chicago Poems appeared 
two years ago, most of the official votaries and ves- 
trymen in the temple of the Muse raised their hands 
in pious horror at this open violation of their care- 


fully enshrined sanctities. 
belovéd Past, they prepared a bill of particulars 
that bristled with charges as contradictory as they 
were varied. They were all united however on 
me potat—Sandburg’s brutality. In this they were 
correct. And without hastening to soften the 
xknowledgment, I should like to reprint a short 


f 


try is usually a flower of evil or good; 
ber that wears most surely, and there is 
anne strong a ~t om clay and 
- Even if we grant that exalted poetry can 
successful by itself, the strong things of life are 
Poetry also, to show that what is exalted or 
made by feeble blood. It can almost be 
verse can be human again, it must learn 
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» Masefield was the first of the mod- 


In the name of their. 


that tax on the side of law and accounting, and of 
the practical application of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Act, the War Income Tax Act, 
and the War Excess Profits Tax Laws, together 
with the Corporation Capital Stock Tax Law and 
rulings thereon, the Federal Estate Tax, Excise and 
miscellaneous war taxes, and the New York State 
Income Tax statute applicable to manufacturing 
and mercantile corporations. A supplementary 
pamphlet dealing with the Income Tax and the 
Excess Profits Tax has been added, and the work is 
a most authoritative statement of present phases of 
taxation, especially of war taxes. The value of the 
work lies in the fact that its author has prepared, 
and advised with regard to, many income tax returns 
of corporations and individuals. This experience is 
used ‘in the presentation of .the various income laws 
and in the elucidation of various Treasury decisions. 
Successive chapters are devoted to the Income Tax 
as applied to individuals, withholding tax, income 
tax as applied to partnerships, income taxes applica- 
ble to corporations, war excess profits tax, deprecia- 
tion, and bookkeeping suggestions. This volume will 
be found a practical guide to the intricacies of the 
income and war tax laws. 
Georce M. JAngs. 


Timber 


erns to fulfill this prophecy and, with half a dozen 
racy narratives, he took a generation of readers out 
of the humid atmosphere of libraries and literary 
hothouses. He took them out into the coarse sun- 
light and the unchaste air. He brought back to 
verse that blend of beauty and brutality which is 
poetry’s most human and enduring quality. He 
rediscovered the rich and almost vulgar vividness 
that is the lifeblood of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of 
Burns and Rabelais, of Horace and Heine, of Swift 
and Villon and all those who were not only great 
artists but great humanists. He brought a new 
glamour to poetry; or rather he brought back the 
oldest glamour, the splendid illusion of a raw and 
vigorous reality. 

And so Sandburg. With a more uncovered di- 
rectness, he goes straight to his theme. As in 
Chicago Poems, the first poem of his new volume— 
Cornhuskers (Holt; $1.30)—brims with an up- 
lifted coarseness, an almost animal exultation that 
is none the less an exaltation. 


I was born on the prairie, and the milk of its wheat, the 
red of its clover, the eyes of its women, gave me 
a song and a sloga 

Here the water went down, the icebergs slid with 
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gravel, the gaps and the valleys hissed, and the 
black loam came. 

Here between the sheds of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Appalachians, here now a morning star fixes 
a fire sign over the timber claims and cow-pastures, 
the corn-belt, the cotton-belt, the cattle ranches. 

Here the grey geese go five hundred miles and back 
with a wind under their wings honking the cry 
for a new home. 

Here I know I will hanker after nothing so much as 
one more sunrise or a sky moon of fire doubled 
to a river moon of water. 


The prairie sings to me in the forenoon and I know in 
the night I rest easy in the prairie arms, on the 
prairie heart. 

These are the opening lines of Prairie, a wider 
and more confident rhythm than Sandburg has yet 
attempted. The gain in power is evident at once 
and grows with each section of this new collection. 
The tone in Cornhuskers has more depth and dig- 
nity; the note is not louder, but it is larger. In 
Chicago Poems there were times when the poet was 
so determined to worship ruggedness that one could 
hear his adjectives strain to achieve a physical 
strength of their own. One occasionally was put 
in mind of the professional strong man in front of 
a mirror, of virility basking in the spotlight, of an 
epithet exhibiting its muscle. Here the accent is 
less vociferous, more vitalizing; it is a summoning 
of strong things rather than the mere stereotypes of 
strength. Observe the unusual athletic beauty of 
Leather Leggings, Always the Mob, The Four 
Brothers, and this muscular Prayers of Steel; 

Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 


Let me pry loose old walls. 
Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a skyscraper to- 
the 


Take Sabet rivets and fasten me into the central girders. 
Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper through 
blue nights into white stars. 

These and a dozen others seem a direct answer 
to Whitman’s hope of a democratic poetry that 
would express itself in a democratic and even a 
distinctively American speech. He maintained that 
before America could have a powerful poetry our 
poets would have to learn the use of hard and 
powerful words; the greatest artists, he insisted, 
were simple and direct, never merely “polite or 
obscure.” “Words are magic . . ._ limber, 
lasting, fierce words,” he wrote in an unfinished 
sketch for a projected lecture. “Do you suppose 
the liberties and the brawn of These States have 


-to do only with delicate lady-words? with gloved 


gentlemen-words?” Later he said, “American 
writers will show far more freedom in the use of 
names. Ten thousand common and idiomatic words 











are growing, or are today already grown, out of 
which vast numbers could be used by American 
writers—words that would be welcomed by the 
nation, being of the national blood.” 

No contemporary is so responsive to these limber 
and idiomatic phrases as Sandburg. His | 
lives almost as fervidly as the life from which it ix 
taken. And yet his intensity is not always raucoy: 







































it would be a great mistake to believe that Sani. 
burg excels only in verse that is heavy-fisted anj 
stentorian. What could be quieter and yet mor Ox | 
vigorous than the suggestive Interior, the calm irom  isue | 
in Malice to None, the solemn simplicity of Gras, § Sime J 
or the strange requiem note in Cool Tombs? ie ch 
When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, ix feats 
forgot the copperheads and the assassin. . . ip aula 
the dust, in the cool tombs. in Jul 
And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wal basis— 
Street, cash and collateral turned ashes. . . in old sut 
the dust, in the cool tombs. as long 
Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw at the : 
in November or a paw-paw in May, did she wo- to CoG 
der? does she remember? . in the dust, a the sa 
the cool tombs? ‘ 
Take any streetful of people buying clothes and groceries, ppin 
cheering a hero or throwing confetti and blowing invadin 
tin horns. . . tell me if the lovers ar Dia ¥ 
losers. . . tell me if any get more than te @ it meet 
lovers. . . in the dust. . in the cool tombs 
This creative use of proper names and slag Nane 
(which would so have delighted Whitman), ths 9 tine of 
interlarding of cheapness and nobility is Sandburgs § the side 
most characteristic idiom as well as his greatest git 9 should | 
And it is this mingling that enriches his heritage d by bri 
mingled blood; the rude practical voice of the this 
American speaks through a strain of ruder Swedis anys 
i A of the expresse: 
symbolism. Beneath the slang, one is aware wer ani 
mystic ;{Cornhuskers shows a cosmic use of pe dowly a 
trating patois; it is Swedenborg in terms of Ste & hill, wh 
Street.) This mysticism shines out of Cabooe@ Powers 
Thoughts, Wilderness, Southern Pacific, Olé unless r 
Timers. And it is always a more extended a yy 
musical spirituality than the earlier volume; he dllective 






new collection may not be more dynamic, but its 
more lyric. 

The struggles, the social criticism, the conet 
trated anger, and the protests are here as prot 
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inently as in Chicago Poems, but they assert these thes . 
selves with less effort. The wag has pe : 
harmonized them; they are still rebellious, bth of piace 
somehow resigned. The chdnts of revolt are seldes answer 
out of tune with Sandburg/s pu pictorial pie clearly ¢, 
Both are the product of a strength that derives Motives ; 
inspiration from the earth; they are made of tough it and to 
timber; they have “strong roots in oa — 
worms.” Louis UNTERMEYER tive of re 
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Ox Junz 6 WE ANNOUNCED THAT WITH THIS 
isue THE DiAL would begin weekly publication. 
Since June, however, the paper shortage has become 
@ acute that we do not feel justified in making 
the change at this time. We are merely changing 
from semi-monthly publication, with one issue each 
in July and August, to a straight fortnightly 
basis—twenty-six numbers a year—for which the 
od subscription rate of $3 will continue in force 
as long as soaring production costs permit. And 
at the same time, we are making every other effort 
to codperate with the War Industries Board in 
the saving of paper—by cutting off exchanges, 
dropping departments, reducing the size of type, 
invading the margins. In fewer pages the new 
Diat will carry more text than before. If at first 
it meets the eye strangely—c’est la guerre. 


Narions REVEAL THEIR METTLE EVEN MORE IN 
time of victory than in time of defeat. All of us on 
the side of the Allies, and especially we Americans, 
thould realize that in all probability the next year 
will bring us face to face with the great moral issue 
of this war. No longer is there any doubt of Ger- 
many’s defeat. As Marshal Foch has so graphically 
expressed it, “we have reached the summit of the 
war and are now going down the slope—perhaps 


slowly at first, but it will be like a ball rolling down’ 


which gathers speed as it goes.” The Central 
may go through this coming winter, but 

unless reinforced by millions of men and tons of 
material from Russia, they will not go through an- 
al And the iikelihood of their deriving any 
ve assistance from Russia is slim. It is no 
ourselves, as General Haig said in the dark 
days of the spring offensive, but the Germans who 
are fighting with their back to the wall. Conse- 
quently while less than ever a time to slacken, by 
ever “a _ degree, me military efforts, so less 
is it a time to slacken our plans for the 
Speseent and effective organization of that kind 
Peace which, as President Wilson said in his 
answer to Austria-Hungary, we have already so 
tly described. We entered this war with high 
oh the real treason to those who have died in 
ae to the many more of our own who must die 
1. $ Not, as too many excited civilians-are even 
ro wired us, the abandonment of the weak mo- 
revenge but the abandonment of those ideals 


which look forward to a more decent system of inter- 
national relations. Question any of our own men on 
the way to France, question any Tommy or any 
poilu who has spent a year in the trenches—do they 
fight with a consuming hatred of the entire German 
people and of anything and everything German? 
They do not. They fight with a consuming hatred 
of the whole system of unscrupulous military aggres- 
sion of which the German autocracy happens at the 
moment to be the most dangerous and obvious ex- 
ample. They intend to destroy this autocracy and 
they will destroy it, unless the German people should 
themselves do it first. ‘They realize, as Burke real- 
ized about America when we were waging our war 
for independence, that an indictment cannot be 
drawn up against a whole people—that their job 
is not to exterminate Germany but to bring her to 
a mood wherein she can be a peaceable and law- 
abiding member of the society of nations. This is 
in no sense a plea for “easy treatment” of Germany 
at the peace conference, nor will it be interpreted 
as such except by those who already have lost what 
little heads they had to lose. There will be no com- 
promise on principles. But the principle on which 
first of all there will be no compromise will be the 
principle of democratic international codperation 
and the destruction of the idea of the “balance of 
power.” Let us not fail to learn from the mistakes 
of our enemies. Germany could not stand the acid 
test of victory, or, to put it accurately, what she 
fondly imagined was victory. When Russia lay 
helpless before her she abandoned all pretenses of 
adhering to the liberal resolution of the Reichstag 
and concluded the shameful treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest. She could not restrain her greed in 
what she believed the hour of her triumph. And the 
consequence of it has been her downfall. Her moral 
defeat was recorded in the spring of this year. Some 
day not far distant Germany will lie helpless before 
us. In that hour of triumph let us remain true to 
the ideals which inspired us when we entered the 
war. Let us support President Wilson in his de- 
termination that only even-handed justice shall be 
accorded to Germany. Let us not be beguiled by the 
siren voices of those, intoxicated with a sense of our 
power, who would re-create the old system of inter- 
national anarchy in new form and make a mockery 
of those high and generous ideals of a new order 
for the furtherance of which we are today giving in 


such unstinted measure. 
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Ara RECENT CONFERENCE OF EDUCATORS IN THIS 
country a guest from Great Britain was astonished 
to learn that the study of German in several of our 
elementary and high schools had been abandoned. 
He was bewildered by the evident patriotic pride 
with which this curtailment of the study of modern 
languages was related by those who had been most 
instrumental in effecting it. Questioned himself, he 
said that his own children in England had begun 
the study of German before the war began and that 
it had never occurred to him to make them stop. 
On the contrary, he had because of the war itself 
rather encouraged them to continue the study. For 
the war could end in only one of two possible ways 
—cither in a stalemate and something like a negoti- 
ated peace, in which case it was imperative to have 
a knowledge of the German language in order to 
understand what new plans for political and com- 
mercial aggression Germany might be planning; or 
in a victory to be followed by a more friendly and 
rational system of international relations, in which 
case it was equally imperative to have a knowledge 
of the German language in order that the new 
amity might become a reality instead of a sham. 
These considerations seem to us unanswerable. It 
is well to remember that neither in England, France, 
nor Italy has there been any campaign against the 
study of German. Our allies are hardly so naive 
as to imagine that one can destroy one’s enemy by 
resolutely refusing to understand him. They also 
realize that however the war ends, the German 
people are still going to exist. They are going to be 
a fact, and an important fact. We have got to 
learn how to live with them, and even if the worst 
comes to the worst and they are allowed to live only 
on sufferance, we shall have to understand their 
mood and temper if we wish effectively to forestall 
any new intrigues against the peace of the world. In 
fact from no point of view can the present hysterical 
campaign against the study of German be described 
except as the outcome of provincialism and folly. It 
is therefore gratifying to see already the beginnings 
of a reaction. We understand that many of our 
officers are now studying German under direct sanc- 
tion of the War Department. The public too is 
becoming dubious about the wisdom of preparing 
ourselves for the after the war period by refusing 
to understand those who in all probability will be 
our chief commercial and industrial competitors. A 
recent letter in The New York Times from Maurice 
Frances Eagan is symptomatic of this change in 
point of view. He writes: 

The Americans can afford to neglect no foreign language ; 
and to refuse to make ourselves masters of the language 
of our enemies is as illogical as it is impractical. . . 
When all Berlin was singing the Hymn of Hate and 
“strafing” England, The Times of London and even The 
National Review were displayed in the hotels and Shake- 
speare played to crowded houses. The Germans wanted 
to know more of the psychology of their foes. . . Is 


the future diplomatist to be hampered because German 
is “barred”? Is the Teutonic spirit to be so tamed that 


—— 


it will not be necessary to understand it? Cay 
brook the leviathan by pretending that it is dead? The 
war ought to teach us that we have too lomg rejoiced 
in our insular ignorance of foreign peoples and asin, 
But the final answer to the controversy Was given 
by a private in one of our camps who was discover 
diligently poring over a German grammar, “What's 
the idea?” asked one of his pals. “Want to len 
how to make love to the German’ maidens after 
cross the Rhine?” “Hell, no,” was the 
retort. “I want to tell the Kaiser just what I thik 
of him—in his own language.” 


W uen uistory sums up THIS WAR IT WILL or 
be the ferocity of the German submarine campip 
that will be remembered so much as its fatuity, Ne 
tional pride can survive a reputation of brutalit, 
but it cannot so easily live down a reputation ¢ 
colossal and abject failure. The inability of te 
submarine to prevent the transportaticn of an Amer- 
can army to France will be remembered by tk 
world long after specific atrocities are 

The German submarine will take its place with te 
Spanish Armada and Napoleon’s retreat from Ru 
sia as a symbol of ruthless and humiliating detest 
of the pride and folly of imperial power. And ad 
a defeat covers a government with ridicule juts 
proportion to the magnitude of the attempt. Tk 
Germans have tried, they have boasted, they ur 
prophesied, and the American transports have saild 
over the seas almost as if the U-boats were no mm 
than the porpoises which play beside the foamigg 
vessels. And many of these ships that have salt 
over again and again are the largest and finest of th 
Germans’ own merchant marine. Irony heme 
upon ridicule! That Germany should have buit 
the mighty and indispensable fleet that should cam 
over her last and freshest hordes of enemies! Hit 
tory, to the eternal discomfiture of the Gem 
people, will fix in legend the fact that while t 
great German ships were bearing an American amy 
to France, the German submarine was engaged 
sinking fishing-smacks and coal-barges off the cut 
of Massachusetts. 


Ecuisu piscussion oF THE Kino’s Birra 
Honors for Literature (to borrow the ten 

of prize contests) has received an amusing pos 
script from C. K. S., who writes the Literary ol 
in The Sphere. In Wales, he says, he was 
that every Welsh journalist had been knighted 
Mr. Lloyd George delights to honor } 

and notably political journalists—“They — 
political journalists in Wales,” says CES: 
Welsh blood is doubtless no disqualification. 


It is said Dr. Clifford recently preached ey 


sermon, taking as his text, “And they cou 
Him because of the Press.” No wonder Mr. i Fre 
says that “in the olden times knights were cia’! 

armour; now they are clothed in black 
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Foreign Comment 
A DirFERENT KIND OF STRIKE 


Tus srrIKE of the London policemen had its 
‘ng and “human interest” side, and it was de- 
déedly unfortunate that merely this side seemed to 
impress the American newspapers. The strike it- 
si was soon over, due to the surrender of the Gov- 
emment, and presumably it has been as soon for- 
A fundamental issue however was raised 
wd the more alert of the English press were quick 
perceive this issue. It is stated succinctly in The 
Manchester Guardian of September 2: 


We put aside for the moment the question of the semi- 


character of the police or of any special under- 
that they give. We will regard them only as 
on an essential industry. Their strike and its 
immediate success is the most complete demonstration yet 
a pew power in our industrial system. This is 
power of the workers in any industry which is not 
aly ewential but urgent to hold up the public and com- 
pl surrender. An industry may be essential in the long 
t on for a good while without it. We 
not very well do without knives, but we could stand 
astrike of knife-grinders for a considerable time without 
it very much. But there is a group of industries 
daily life depends, and which cannot be sus- 
for a enae day without making everyone feel it. 
is municipa lighting; such, as we found the other 
tay in Manchester, is street-cleaning; such is transport 
tram, tube, "bus, or train; such is the milk supply; such, 
the police. Services of this kind have been in the 
perhaps are still sometimes in the present monop- 
Private people or great companies, who are 
to make the public pay highly, and that some- 
inefficient service, but who at least have no in- 
the sudden suspension of the service. Now the 
combination is rapidly putting the control of 
hands of the workers, who collectively have 
motives for getting as much as they can 
ic, and who have in their hands the 
be wielded by the capitalist, of sudden 
oe. The ag still command a 

pu sympathy, for in general the 
much leeway to make up in the improvement of 
, and they in turn tend to sympathize with 
ir fellow-workers. But in germ the entire 
within itself the possibility of a grip on 
community by a comparatively small sec- 
ple, and the same principle being ex- 
: found that power, and with it privilege 
passing not from the capitalist to the worker, 

there is much to be said, but, in every indust 
ry ry 
rtment, from the body of employers and 
particular section of the employed whose 
tial urgency. This is the New Privilege, 
with it seems likely to complicate the 
that social evolution of democracy which 


pid progress throughout the war. 


this situation be remedied? The 
Guardian Suggests that a system of 
grievances be devised similar to the 
Whitley Industrial Councils, which 
representation of both employees and 
this case the state) on a board where 
te is cast by some disinterested judge. 
out that many disputes cannot be settled 
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by trade action alone, for they concern the entire 
community. And he concludes with these words of 
warning: 

Democracy in England has made a gigantic stride during 
the war, and will look to much fuller approaches to 
economic equality when- peace returns than anything that 
contented it in 1914. Parliament may deal with the situa- 
tion, and only a body representing the democracy as a 
whole can deal with it adequately. But if Parliament, re- 
elected under abnormal conditions, is filled with the old 
type of politician, the problem will be taken up by the 
trade unions and the attempt wil! be made to force vio- 
lent and partial solutions by successive strikes. If Parlia- 
ment can or will find out how to give to the se oe 
soldiers and sailors an effective share in the Englan 
that they have saved, well and good. If not, power will 
pass from Parliament to the strikers. 


The New Statesman (in its issue of September 7) 
reflects the general attitude of the English public in 
its congratulations to the police on their victory: 

We regret that the police were compelled to strike, but 
be heartily congratulate them upon their victory. Their 
grievances were manifold, and if, after years of “vic- 
timization,” stern refusal, and procrastination, they de- 
cided that nothing but a strike could bring the authorities 


‘ to reason, they had plenty of grounds for their belief. A 


very brief, and on the whole very orderly and ‘good- 
tempered demonstration, was all that was necessary. It 
was too late to try to hit at the Union once more. by 
wholesale dismissals; the public and the newspapers 
(though shocked) were uniformly sympathetic with the 
strikers; Mr. Lloyd George was staggered to find, quite 
suddenly, that a force he believed to live in Paradisal 
content was thoroughly discontented; and the Govern- 
ment made a swift climb-down. Before the strike the 
minimum wage was 30s., with a war bonus of 12s. and a 
2s. 6d. allowance for children; the total has now been 
increased by 13s. There is also to be a non-contributory 
pension for widows. Recognition has not been accorded 
in terms, but the Union Executive were met by Mr. 
George as the men’s representatives, and ex-P.C. Thiel, 
provisional organiser of the Union and delegate to the 
London Trades Council, is to be restored to the post from 
which he had been dismissed for taking part in “an un- 
authorised association.” This means that if “recognition” 


- has not been given in words, it has been given in all save 


words. 


The Nation (in the issue of the same date) rather 
makes fun of The Guardian for its concern, but 
hastens at once to admit the seriousness of the situ- 
ation: 


Only The Manchester Guardian and The Morning Post 
seemed deeply shocked by this dramatic announcement 
of our guardians that they were men and workers, and 
not mere tools of State. Following close upon the heels 
of a period of strikes in munition, transport, and other 
semi-public services, this incident deserves more serious 
attention than it has received. In peace-time its sudden 
occurrence in London would have caused the utmost con- 
sternation in the breasts of law-abiding citizens. But in 
the stress and turmoil of these times it has served for little 
more than a momentary diversion. We even doubt 
whether authority feels deeply wounded by the complete- 
ness of its surrender, or i learnt its lesson. What 
should that lesson be? 


In the final paragraph of the article The Nation 
gives its own general conclusion, wherein the possi- 
bilities of strife in the future after the war are 
resolutely faced and the saner preventives given: 
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What is wanted is a radical and reasonable revision of 
discipline, and the dismissal of all juggling pretences that 
the discipline of any service, public or private, deprives 
the servants of the reasonable rights of self-determina- 
tion in the terms of their employment. And, in the last 
resort, it will be well, and for the public interest when a 
wider conception of that interest is taken, to allow the 
right to strike, as a safety valve in the economic system. 
For, less than ever after this war and its economic conse- 
uences, will it be possible to find men of so servile a 
isposition that they will bind themselves to continue 
working upon terms which appear to them unjust and 
grievous without quick and effective means of redress. 
We fully admit the perils which lie in the submission of 
economic issues to the final arbitrament, even of the 
passive kind of force implied in a strike. The large- 
scale example of war will have made a deep and per- 
haps a oe impression upon the conduct of in- 
dustrial strife. There will be some disposition every- 
where among strongly placed workers to use to the ut- 
most the pull which their place of vaatage gives them. 
There are those who envisage the world of labor follow- 
ing the example of capital in bringing about a distribution 
of wealth based on forceful pulls, the share of which for 
any group of workers will be determined by the strength 
of their union and the quantity of damage or danger they 
can inflict by the temporary withdrawal of their services. 


If the future of the world of states is left in the grip of. 


competing militarism, we admit some likelihood that the 
image of this brutality and injustice will be reflected in 
the smaller patterns of internal economic strife. But, 
given a better and more peaceable international situation, 


we entertain brighter hopes of the organization of our 


industries and public services, set upon a basis of disci- 
pline which shall be substantially self-discipline, and 
carrying an acceptance of fair conditions because the 
methods of arranging them are fair, and because ‘pub- 
licity can operate effectively to check extravagances in the 
apportionment of wages, salaries, and profits in public 
and private work. 


Communications 
ExcLusivE AMERICANISM 


Sim: I Have just been fingering the family album. 
It was the communication from Mr. Vachel Lind- 
say in your last issue that called my mind from its 
feverish pursuit of current events back to the calm 
atmosphere of the American Tradition. I have been 
sitting in the attic, amid the relics of the good old 
days, in silent communion with the spirits of my 
colonial forbears, calling up the fine old treasures 
of New England folklore and visualizing the rugged 
form and puritanic features of those grand old men 
of the stern and rock-bound conscience. 

However, I find my natural enjoyment of these 
long neglected associations somewhat tempered by 
remorse. With what chaste horror would these red- 
blooded ancestors of mine regard the return of the 
prodigal were they aware of the vicissitudes through 
which he had been led into the snares of Socialism, 
with its attendant evils of the “foreign accent,” the 
tactless impropriety of unceasing propaganda, and 
the indiscriminate application of its rub-elbows de- 
mocracy to all manner of men, without the respect- 
able exercise of good taste! I am convinced that I 
should not find such a ready welcome from my 
flesh-and-blood forefathers as I can arbitrarily claim 


from their respected shades. Mr, Li 

me to believe this, for what he does not know 
American Socialism is easily outweighed by his & 
vious saturation with American tradition, 

What we want, says Mr. Lindsay, is a nice, rep 
sonable, well-bred radicalism and in ional; 
Moreover it is possible to get exactly what we wax 
quite simply and without unladylike insistence. Figg 
we must Americanize our concepts and take tk 
struggle for their realization out of the hands of dj 
save those of the good old native stock. This ». 
complished, all we need to do is to Americanize tk 
world’s international thought, and map out an ip 
ternational federation based on the American om 
stitutional model. 

I suppose all Socialists ought to welcome wi 
acclaim Mr. Lindsay’s new revelation. For aftr 
all, the end is of chief concern, and not the meas, 
provided these are honorable. And why devote long 
endeavor to the upbuilding of an international ms 
solidarity, a spiritual bond between the world 
peoples, when by simply putting the job in the right 
hands and following the prescription we can creat 
the clay structure of a new world order, whic, 
warmed by the breath of the living American init, 
will glow at once into throbbing life? 

The obvious answer is that the matter is not» 
simple, either with regard to the performance « 
the performers. If the performance is to be am 
cess, it must partake of the adaptability ef tei 
ternational wisdom rather than the stubbornnes d 
particularistic pride, and the vision of the wad 
pioneer rather than the traditionalistic astigmatm 
of the professional historian. . 

Mr. Lindsay views the past with a vision almost 
telescopic. Our so-called American Revolution, 
its immediate performance, was nothing more thas 
a war of secession aes a —- overlord, fe 
mented by a large and active group 0 ) 
seditionists. The revolution sought by radicals & 
day promises nothing less than a sweeping elimins 
tion of existing social and economic values, andi 
world-wide substitution therefor of true human ft 
lationships without artificial constraints and © 
folding in the sunlight of political, social, and e 
nomic freedom. : 

And it is this gigantic and delicate are 
that Mr. Lindsay would entrust to the Sons 
Daughters of the American Revolution! ak 

rs read before these societies, 
pte el set up, the family traditions told 4 
few hold precedents for an absolutely noo Thee 
non-Marxian internationalism and rodicolen pm | 


annel of precedent in the. 

seers ae phe pb hemes and TRepublicas parties, a0 
yet are not disgustingly Anglo-Saxon. 

I am moved to ask by what right of gre 
does Mr. Lindsay thus circumscribe what 
to call “the American mind”? From ie io 
ginnings of the little commonwealths that od 
form this nation, America has been 
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itan character of its population. Strictly 

‘ag. there has never been here such a thing as 

4 pure native stock. The “American mind,” far 
from being the heritage of a privileged few, has ever 
been the composite will of a proudly cosmopolitan 


Revolutionary tendencies belong in the category 
of acquired, rather than inherited, characteristics. 
The very people who take most pride in their revo- 
lutionary ancestry are often those to whom a truly 
revolutionary idea is a veritable béte noir, and to 
yhom every genuine revolutionary is anathema. If 
Mr. Lindsay would indeed have the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution assume the 
le of administrators of radical ideas, he could best 
sme that end by exerting himself to rouse them 
from their comfortable complacency in the status quo 
into a perception: of vital social needs. So long as city 
librarians can testify that those about whom Mr. 
lindsay is inclined to sneer are the country’s most 
faithful students of economics, history, art, litera- 
ture, sociology, and political science, while “assimi- 
lated” Americans are avidly consuming volumes of 
tawdry fiction, we cannot honestly be put out of 
countenance because they have “arrogated” to them- 
wives the leadership of progressive social forces. 
The little newcomers one can hear in any urban 
shoolroom, singing, with innocent untruthfulness, 
‘land where my fathers died,” are no less destined 
to be the creators of a rich and characterful public 
mpinion than are the exclusive possessors of colonial 


The simple, constructive way to eliminate the hyphen- 
uted revolutionary is by American Revolutionary anecdote, 
carefully and correctly told in a way that will appeal 
all hot-blooded Americans. The Daughters 
ad Sons of the American Revolution have accumulated 
these stories by the thousand, printed and unprinted, and 
lave not the least notion how useful they are right now. 


Sic! Ome thing may be counted on: if the | 


and Sons of the American Revolution 

er find they are in possession of literature useful 

M actual revolutionary propaganda, historical rec- 

ods will suffer a sudden paucity of “carefully and 
correctly told” Revolutionary anecdote! 

panacea for the class struggle is “the Ameri- 

“an system, ruthlessly applied.” Thus by a species 

of lent schrecklichkeit, the universal use of 

awn mower, the Ford car, and the Saturday 

ing Post, America will automatically and un- 

consciously melt into a homogeneous society of 

nouveaux riches. 

The remedy for international disorder is a United 
States of the World, with a World Constitution— 
though, aoe, no —— is made for the dis- 

at august y of potentates known 

the Supreme Court. However there is sufficient 
strength ig the analogy to prohibit a light dismissal 
®it. It is not so much with Mr. Lindsay’s analogy 
at | am at odds just now as it is with his naive 
in the possibilities of any fiat scheme whatso- 


ever, lacking the support of popular international 
solidarity. Few men today question the desirability 
of a league of nations. And yet the exact character 
of that association is a matter fraught with vast 
social consequences for good or ill. Shall we wake 
to find ourselves committed to an ex-presidential 
League to Prevent Peace or a League to Spank In- 
cipient Revolutions—a mere league of governments? 
Or may we hope to achieve an association of nations 
bound by “friendship, the only cement that can hold 
the world together”—a league of peoples? 

If the latter is what we truly desire, it behooves 
all true apostles of liberal principles, like THe Dia, 
to reject Mr. Lindsay’s advice, so far as that advice 
would deprive American public opinion of any salu- 
tary element it can profitably utilize. We need the 
fresh reaction of honest newcomers to our sacred 
white cows and our golden-calf economics. And 
especially is it to be hoped that American Socialism, 
even if not perfectly attuned to the heart throbs of 
the living American Tradition, may yet make an 
indispensable contribution to that popular interna- 
tional solidarity which alone can prevent a fiat 
association of nations from becoming dangerously 
top-heavy and acting as a constant brake on inter- 
national dynamics. 

At any rate, may a kindly disposed Providence 
render the American public immune from smug an- 
cestor worship and from a conception of democracy 
which goes about as deep as that of the ingenuous 
Irishman who was heard to exclaim: “Shure, wana 
man is jist as good as another, an’ betther, too!” 


Wilton, Connecticut. Devere ALLEN. 


More Apvice Asout Po.icy 


Sir: I HAVE read and twice re-read Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay’s Word of Advice appearing in your issue 
of September 5, but I must confess that what he is 
driving at is not at all clear. On one view it ap- 
pears mere verbiage padding a single idea, and om 
another it appears to be a lot of ideas muddled up 
together and insufficiently treated. 

If the single idea be to set the editor of THE D1at 
on a new trail, then I hope the editor will not worry 
himself about it, as the policy of THE D1At is about 
as good and as sane as it could be and requires no 
revision whatever. THE D1At has as fine and clear 
a grasp of the events of which it treats as any paper 
published. Right through, from the literary com- 
ment to the world movements, the aim is, to me, 
obviously consistent and apparent. 

If the second view of Mr. Lindsay’s letter be 
adopted—that it consists of several ideas—then I 
dare not trouble you with my comments. I can see 
so much that could be said in traverse and refutation 
that it would be a sin to waste your time on reading 
what might be written in that connection. 


Berkeley, California. R. Estcourt. 
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Notes on New Books 


Crimunovocy. By Maurice Parmelee. Mac- 

millan; $2. 

Criminology, the latest contribution from the 
facile pen of Professor Parmelee, is a companion 
volume to his Poverty and Social Progress. It is a 
readable, comprehensive statement of the present 
status of the science of criminology. The book is 
well got up, with a very satisfactory bibliography, 
which the author modestly calls a “partial” bibliog- 
raphy. In this he sacrifices pedantic completeness to 
good judgment in selection. As in his other works, 
Professor Parmelee emphasizes the biological factors 
which are concerned in the production of those social 
disorders summed up in the term “criminology.” 
Naturally, with so large a subject presented in so 
brief a form, topics are here and there passed over 
more cursorily than the reader might wish; but the 
references to the literature will inform him where 
he may find more complete and detailed accounts. 
As an introduction to the study of criminology this 
book may be recommended to those who are un- 
familiar with the subject ; while for the more experi- 
enced workers it will be useful as a concise resumé 
of the manifold aspects of the science. 

From BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE. By 
Philip Gibbs. Doran; $2.50. 


Philip Gibbs did not stint in giving of his spirit 
to the work of setting down day by day a record of 
war’s bloody pageant. In the introduction to this 
volume of his despatches recounting the Battle of 
Arras, the blowing up and capture of Messines 
Ridge, and the muddy toil of the Battles of Flanders 
—all in 1917—he speaks of the broad view of war, 
as it is revealed to a witness like himself, being al- 
most as wearing to the spirit as the closer view which 
soldiers have. That is because he did not anesthetize 
himself to the terrors he lived among, and take re- 
fuge, like so many other correspondents, in a sport- 
slang of war which debases the supreme tale of hu- 
man valiance and agony to the level of a football 
contest. Not that he is insensible to the thrill of 
courage and of victory. On every page almost is a 
record of incredible intrepidity. “But apart from 
human courage, the ugliness and foulness of war 
grow greater month by month, and if anybody speaks 
to me of war’s romance I will tell him of things I 
have seen today and yesterday and make his blood 
run cold. For the sum of human agony is high.” 
His consciousness always of the awesome tragedy of 
a world in strife made the serene moments he ex- 
perienced especially poignant and brought forth 
pages of singular elevation and beauty. Witness his 
picture of the armies marching to the “white edge 
of the dead land” through “green woods set upon 
hillsides where the sun plays upon the new leaves 
with a melody of delicate color-music, and spreads 


tapestries of light and shade across sweeps of 
land all interwoven with the flowers of France.” 
saw Zola’s ploughman, and a Field of the Cloth of 
Gold carpeted with daisies and buttercups. If wa 
can become anything but vulgar and filthy it is in 
the eyes of such a man as Philip Gibbs, who has 
walked past the “whimper of these blind 
through “graveyards of Youth” with a heart bleed- 
ing for all human souls who have to endure what 
war brings. For war, to Philip Gibbs as to every 
decent man, is a “foul tragedy to young life,” and 
his pages, exalted as they are with his sense of 

and his praise of heroism, are a steadfast memoria 
of its horrors. 


Tue PsycHovocy oF Conviction: A Study 
of Beliefs and of Attitudes. By Joseph Jastrow, 
Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 


It is the deeper psychological trends and tend- 
encies which attract Professor Jastrow’s attention, 
To chart the whole sea of past human thought would 
be a task too great for one small volume, so he has 
selected a number of “cases” as illustrations of th 
factors which enter into beliefs and convictions 
Everyone is familiar with the “cases,” but they must 
have the critical analysis of the psychologist in order 
to be valuable as “exhibits.” After two introductoy 
chapters on the psychology of conviction, belief, and 
credulity, the author devotes nine chapters to th 
“cases.” One of these chapters deals with the Ante 
cedents of the Study of Character and Tempert 
ment. The other chapters are: The Will to 
lieve in the Supernatural; The Case of Paladino; 
Fact and Fable in Animal Psychology; Maliciow 
Animal Magnetism; The Democratic Suspicion ¢ 
Education; The Psychology of Indulgence, Alcohdl 
and Tobacco; The Feminine Mind ; and Militari 
and Pacifism. ’ 

While the central theme is constantly in the mind 
of the author, nevertheless the reader feels a strong 
temptation to become interested in the principles it 
volved in the different chapters. This tends ® 
transpose the volume into a series of essays more@ 
less unrelated. Most of the chapters have 
in periodical form, and although they have been it 
vised and rewritten in the interest of a great 
unity of presentation, it is rather a difficult task for 
the reader to subordinate his interest in such tops 
as The Democratic Suspicion of Education, The 
Feminine Mind, or Militarism and Pacifism to 
interest in the rather more subtle theme of 
psychology of conviction and belief. Professor Jat 
row’s book is concerned with the human backgrot 
and the human tendencies that make for the 
which different men hold on the problems t 
Whether a man is a pacifist or a militarist deem 
upon his psychological make-up, the accident 
birth, his training, his associates, his immediate § 
vital interests, or even the character of his digestasi 
but treating such an absorbing subject one 's apt 
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interest the ordinary reader more deeply in the prob- 
lems of militarism and pacifism than in the problem 
of why some men are militarists and some pacifists. 
The book is written in a clear style, with a subtle 
vein of humor showing now and then. Professor 
Jastrow drives his facts and theories abreast rather 
than tandem. For this reason the reading of the 
book calls for close application—of which the re- 
wards are ample. 


Paunctrces or OckAN TRANSPORTATION. By 
Emory R. Johnson and Grover G. Huebner. 


Appleton ; $2.50. 


That part of Professor Johnson’s “Ocean and 
Inland Water Transportation,” 1906, which deals 
with ocean transportation has been greatly enlarged 
and entirely rewritten. The result is a very read- 
able general textbook, describing the shipping in- 
dustry as it is today—types of ships and their meas- 
urement, freight and passenger service, rates, pools, 
port facilities, maritime canals, navigation laws, 
state aid, and so on—but with almost no attention 
to labor. The authors’ aim is exposition merely. 
They rarely express an opinion; although a bias 
against government ownership of shipping is allowed 
to appear and leads them to hope that the present 
Shipping Board operation of American vessels will 
be discontinued after the war. Furthermore they 
recommend “liberal” subsidies to establish private 
steamship lines on the most important trade routes, 
and payments to naval reservists. They also are in 
favor of repealing that section of the Seamen’s Act 
which provides that at least seventy-five per cent of 
the crew must be able to understand any order given 
by an officer, on the ground that the Japanese may 
still hire inexpensive Japanese crews while we may 
not. But discussion of the reasons in favor of the 
section is, too obviously, omitted. In a subsequent 
edition the chapter on marine insurance should con- 
tain some mention of the important “protection and 
indemnity” insurance. 

P ROPHETS OF Dissent. By Otto Heller. 
Knopf; $1.50. 


Summarily one may characterize Professor Hel- 
ler’s examination of Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Nietz- 
sche, and Tolstoy as a probing of mysticism, diabol- 
ism, egotism, and quietism. The publishers, with an 
eye doubtless to our immediate interests, will have 
it that all these philosophies have somehow been 
illumined by the war; but if we except Nietzsche, 
and possibly Tolstoy, their relevance is not over- 
whelmingly obvious. Even Tolstoy’s case is doubt- 


ful, in spite of his formidable hostility to killing. In 
taking over the Christian philosophy, and especially 
the Sermon on the Mount, Tolstoy embraced a sys- 
tem of ideas that, by an historical accident, had failed 
to achieve a workable political doctrine, and his em- 
phasis on the virtue of non-resistance can hardly be 





said to offer us much help in the present 

As for Nietzsche, his violence at least bri 

the picture. Naturally Professor Heller repudiates 
the vulgar notion that Nietzsche should be held me. 
sponsible for the madness of the German Junker, 
His philosophy was far too profound and subtle to he 
intelligible to the Hindenburgs and the Ludendorff 
that surround the All Highest, and if they really 
found any inspiration in his solitary speculations it 
must have been in a sufficiently diluted popular ver. 
sion. If any one doubts what Nietzsche would have 
thought of the German war party of the moment, le 
him turn to those early volumes in which the philoso 
pher unleashes all his exasperation in denouncing the 
puerile imbecilities that sprang out of the Franc 
Prussian War. Nietzsche was less, perhaps, than 
any other man of his time the dupe of that insan 
nationalism which has shaped the thinking of young 
Germany. If one was intellectually mature, one was 
simply a “good European.” In the last resort the 
ideal he held up, while doubtless the product of a 
limitless romanticism and wilful in essence, was 
never one that can be achieved by a group of insane 
beasts, however blond. Professor Heller has not 
assumed in the reader an exhaustive knowledge of 
the writers he discusses, but his book presents a sat- 
isfactory, if rather elementary, outline of their sv- 
eral contributions to modern thought. 


L scistative METHOps IN THE Psriop Be 
FoRE 1825. By Ralph Volney Harlow. Yale 
University Press; $2.25. 


Until quite recently the standard treatises on his 
tory and politics traced the beginning of parties in 
the United States to the division between the Fe 
eralists and Anti-Federalists; but the substantial 
foundations of party organization and machinery 
were thought to have developed in the conventions 
committees, and caucuses which became prevalent 
throughout the several states from 1820 to 1840. It 
is only through separate studies and monographs 
however that the study of parties and party methods 
has now been carried back to the Colonial and Reve 
lutionary periods. We can begin to understand te 
significance of the complaint of John Adams thatit 
Revolutionary times the Boston Caucus Club met 
the garret of Tom Dawes and that there “selectmes 
assessors, collectors, firewards, and representatives 
are regularly chosen before they are chosen in town 
meeting.” Sufficient information is available t 
make it clear that party organizations both fo 
and informal were in active operation th 
the later Colonial period and with a varying degre 
of effectiveness continuously participated in the mat 
agement of. public affairs. To the group of studies 
on party practices in the beginning of the 
government Mr. Harlow’s volume forms 4 com 
mendable contribution. 
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Men, Women and Ghosts... .. 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed 


A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass... . . $7.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
CARRY ON! 


vigorous epics. 


most original produced by the recent poetic renaissance. 


Other Books by Amy Lowell 


Four Modern Epics by Amy Lowell 


CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE 


Aseries of remarkable poems, ranging from Bourbon Italy to the 
Battle of Trafalgar, and from the ‘Triumph of Titus to the Austrian 
gir-raids on Venice in the present war; England, Byzantium, Japan, 
seen with a poet’s vision, as backgrounds for the terrible drama of 
human life and passion. All Miss Lowell’s poetic power is revealed 
The volume is one of the 


$1.50 


BOOKS OF CRITICISM 


veacees $1.25 Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. 
Meieinwad $1.25 Illustrated, $2.50 
Six French Poets. Jilustrated....... $2.50 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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By ARTHUR N. DAVIS. 


The Winds of Chance 
By REX BEACH 

Here is Beach’s Alaska at its 
best—the swirling human tide 
Sweeping on through Chikoot Pass 
the epic days that were lived by 
the thousands at White Horse— 
the great human side of the gold 
tush. And here is."Poleon Doret 
again, the singing, sunny, clean- 
hearted ‘Poleon! You met him in 
“The Barrier” perhaps. Humor? 
Beach has not forgotten it. 
Nlustrated. Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 








an Kaiser’s personal dentist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS  -:- 


The Kaiser as I Know Him 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Vivid pen-pictures of the Great Enemy of Democracy in action, painted by a man who was for 14 years 
With amazing candor, sometimes for hours at a stretch, the Kaiser 
has discussed with Doctor Davis the events and developments of world politics, tendencies of human prog- 
fe8s, personalities high and low, not only in Germany and other nations in Europe and Asia, but especially 
i America. The book throws blinding light upon the question of the Kaiser’s responsibility for the war, 
upon his fore-knowledge of the destruction of the “Lusitania,” upon the part attempted by the German 
et in the Presidential election of 1916, upon the Kaiser’s own idea that “America shall pay the 
for this war’—upon the thousand and one vital questions to which Americans want the answer. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Sylvia Scarlett 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Compton Mackenzie is back 
again—strong. This book is an- 
other “Carnival.” In it the author 
has given a marvellous story, full 
of color and life. He portrays the 
adventurous career of a young 
girl born in France of half English 
and half French parentage. With 
her you go through all the excite- 
ment of London life, and follow 
her to the gates of fame. 

Post 8vo, $1.60 


Established 1817 __-:- 


Boone Stop 
By HOMER CROY. 

Here is a new book that is ac- 
claimed by the press to be another 
“Huckleberry Finn,” a book that 
is setting everyone talking—that 
will be one of biggest sellers. 
Homer Croy is an author with a 
sense of humor and has told the 
story of Cleve Seed with a naive 
humor that is fresh and new. 

Frontispiece. Cloth, Post 
8vo, $1.50 
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Among the interesting conclusions drawn from 
the evidence examined by the author are that the 
Colonial legislatures were evolving a standing com- 
mittee system at the time that this system was de- 
clining in the procedure of the House of Commons, 
and that the state legislatures muddled along doing 
most of the business in regular assembly sessions or 
in committee of the whole, using special committees 
only to deal with special problems or to put bills into 
final form for passage, until as the result of experi- 
ence they were obliged to adopt a standing committee 
system. For Congress a period of uncertainty and 
indefiniteness is found in which the whole House 
participated freely in all acts of legislation, followed 
by executive domination under the leadership of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, and then by the growth of 
the House into an independent and responsible legis- 
lative organ directed by standing committees and 
guided by the growing power and prestige of the 
Speaker. 

The relation of the formal committee system and 
the party machine to such extra-governmental de- 
vices as the caucus and the junto is sufficiently de- 
scribed to give somewhat of a shock to those who 
look to the early decades of American government as 
the “good old days” when the public service was 
free from party strife and corrupt practices. It is 
to be regretted that more consideration is not given 
to these extra-governmental agencies. The evidence 
must of course be sought in the fugitive literature 
of the time, but some of the records which would 
give very interesting sidelights seem not to have been 
included in the author’s investigations. In fact too 
much reliance is placed upon formal records, such 
as legislative journals, to give an adequate account 
of the power and influence of parties as working 
forces in the formative period of the American gov- 
ernment. In the main the readily available sources 
as to legislative committees and procedure have been 
carefully examined and discriminatingly used, and 
the work is a useful addition to a somewhat neglected 
branch of political history. 


Lanp’s Enp. 
Harper; $1.35. 


In his introduction to this collection of ten stories 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien claims for their author an 
artistic significance in the rank of Synge and Con- 
rad. Indeed he rather prefers Mr. Steele for his 
“sensitive fidelity to the more abiding romance of 
ordinary life. The rich human embodiment 
of the stories assures them a place in our literature 
for their imaginative reality, their warm color, and 
their finality of artistic execution.” But in prepar- 
ing our minds for a writer of such large seriousness 
and distinction he is riding to a fall of disappoint- 
ment. When you find that four out of the ten are 
mystery stories with carefully elaborated “creeps,” 
you feel a little cheated out of your abiding romance. 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


And you are not mollified at the strained and un. 
common emotion of most of the others, at the oper 
singer in Land’s End who is cured of her neuross 
by following the bell that calls off the 
beach, or at the ghostly family in the fog in Keds 
Hand. Mr. Steele is a very competent writer, by 
you wonder if his admiring critic has not confused 
a theatrical sense with narrative art. The clever. 
ness with which the stories are composed does not 
remove the sense of motives’ having been strained 
for. And the settings are strangely familiar, th 
sea of unrelieved horror and greediness, the fisher. 
folk, the abandoned ship. The strangeness of th 
themes only brings the conventionality of the back- 
grounds into greater relief. A genuine artist would 
have reversed this process and charmed us with 
simpler motives that glowed in a setting of original 
quality. This manner of story-telling, in which Mr. 
Steele is as good as any of his fellow craftsmen, is 
beginning to seem a little old-fashioned. The pro 
fessional “short-story” has become an artificial and 
wearisome thing. Art is going to be more demani- 
ing. It is unfortunate that Mr. O’Brien should 
try to confuse our minds, and particularly about a 
writer who can be enjoyed so honestly not as a 
artist but as an admirable “professional” of the cd 
school. 


Heart or Evrore. By Ralph Adams Cram 
Scribner ; $1.50. 


Surely no one is better fitted than Mr. Cram 
deal with the topic which he has chosen for the key- 
stone of his Heart of Europe. As one of the leading 
church architects of America, certainly as one o 
those who have had a great deal of practical exper 
ence in the erection of ecclesiastical buildings, Mr. 
Cram ought, in outlining the architectural histor 


of the cathedrals and town halls of that limited area § 
which is the scene for most of the battled fields of # 


the Western front, to know whereof he speaks. And 
had he confined his exposition to that knowledge, his 
volume would have had a truer, and therefore 1 
deeper, significance. Even the fact that he felt too 
keenly, too intensely, about the architectural devaste 


tion which has been one of the extreme by-product | 


of an inexcusable ruthlessness, could have been for 
given him. The sentimentality, the metaphorical 


analogies, the very title of the book—all are symp 


toms of an outraged sensibility which, though they 
make trivial and disappointing reading matter, ma 
be traced to a personally experienced, apperceptne 
artistic emotion. The sorrowful anger felt by even 
the layman over the irreparable destruction of the 
cathedral at Rheims is inevitably augmented as 
realization of all that Rheims epitomized and ne 
bolized increases. One who has made the —_ 
it and similar masterpieces the eager interest 0 


lifetime may be expected to view its a 


with poignant dismay. But restraint, even 
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Messages, Addresses, Papers 
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Itis of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 


chased from us at advantageous JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


prices by ; 
a e . President of the American Institute of Internation- 
Public Libraries, Schools, al Law and author of “ International Relations 


e n° between the United States and Germany.” 
Colleges and eager ‘THIS authentic text of the public utterances 
In addition to these books we 


of the President shows that he has never 
have an exceptionally large deviated from one set purpose, viz.: — the 
stock of the books of all pub- strengthening, or introduction, ‘of constitutional 
lishers —a more complete as- government leavened with democracy. 
sortment than can be found on 1—Dealing with the neutrality of the United States. 
the shelves of any other book- 2—Dealing with foreign and domestic affairs when 
store in the entire country. We war with Germany seemed imminent. 

solicit correspondence from 


3—Dealing with affairs after our entrance into war. 
librarians unacquainted with Net $3.50. At All Booksellers. 
oar facilities. 
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Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education 


By HERBERT S. JENNINGS, JOHN B. WATSON 
ADOLF MEYER and WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


“This course of lectures is as stimulating a contribution to educational the- 
ory as it is a gratifying picture of science in action."— The New Republic. 
“The book is replete with direct and indirect suggestions concerning that 
so much with us nowadays—namely, how to direct education into 
channels that shall more nearly conserve and develop the best capacities 
of children. No special system of pedagogy or of educational change is 
proposed, but many underlying facts, some of them only recently acquired 
through research, are offered for the upbuilding of a better pedagogic su- 
perstructure. In these times of assault on humanism and on other parts 
of the method and content of modern education it well behooves us to 
k deeper into some of the fundamental aspects of body and mind. 

This, then, is the book that must be widely read and appreciated.” 
Dr. William Healy in The Survey, 
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wrath, would bring its reward of increasing sym- 
pathy in the reader: one prefers voicing one’s own 
regrets. And not only has Mr. Cram too volubly 
and inartistically laid bare his own, as well as 
Europe’s, heart; he has also attempted a correlated 
and explanatory historical background which fails to 
serve either purpose. Even a subsidiary survey of 
what was once called the “medieval to modern” 
epochs may no longer concern itself with genealogi- 
cal citations. As an effort to furnish an unfamiliar 
audience with historical facts for its artistic heritage, 
his aim is intelligent. As a helpful method of under- 
standing certain origins of the arts and crafts, as a 
scholarly explanation of the evolution of Church 
and Town from the varicolored lives of too remote 
societies, it achieves no success. But the many ex- 
cellent photographic reproductions of what will al- 
ways remain the high-water marks of a medieval in- 
heritance, as well as the unquestionably sincere pro- 
test against the acts of an enemy who is no more 
a respecter of creations than of persons, do something 
to redeem the volume. 


Hours or France. By Paul Scott Mowrer. 
Dutton; $1. 


As war-correspondent Mr. Mowrer was close to 
death’s most sordid horrors and life’s tragic monot- 
ony. Yet he celebrates France in poems equally ap- 
plicable to any charming countryside, where sleepy 
fish and flowery sunsets intrigue the quiet heart. 
But Mr. Mowrer is less the poet than the journalist 
of nature. He wins her with a phrase, bestows an 
adjective like a light kiss, hums a little song, and 
goes his untroubled way. In poems otherwise un- 
distinguished he has evocative lines like these: 

the sun 

Groping golden through the branches. 
The great rocks heave their shoulders up from the out- 

ward-setting tide 
Like a shoal of black sea-monsters feeding shoreward 

side by side. 
He speaks of the Bois des Buttes, where the lilies- 
of-the-valley in 

unresisting multitudes have won 
The bloody glades, the long disputed dells; 
and of the fishermen who “complain contentédly.” 
Everywhere there are evidences of his skill in word 
selection, his sense of dramatic contrast, which yet 
does not quite give the rich tumult, the fine fire of 
poetry. Perhaps unwittingly, he is betrayed by 
echoes. Rupert Brooke and Walter de la Mare, 
most of all, sound in these lyric whimsies, these deli- 
cate ghost-whispers. But something Mr. Mowrer’s 
own is still apparent in his work. It is more than 
anything else a feeling for balance, a thoughtful 
weighing of some aspect of nature against a nearer, 
human vision, or of some human tragedy against the 
large indifference of time. When he escapes senti- 





— 


mentality, as he does not always succeed in doing 
the poet’s apperceptions are nice. Looking neither 
toward our hazy beginnings nor toward our dark 
end, the poet sees with a less clouded vision than 
others the immediate if doubtful way. Thus lp 
beholds the youth who go out to die, well knowing 
that to the things they leave behind there is no re 
turn—youth that asks only a justification of its sa. 
rifice: “Not death we fear, but death’s futility? 
One feels, reading some of the later lyrics, that Pal 
Mowrer is aware of that other fear, of life’s futility, 
but that he is sure that life differs from death by jug 
its intrinsic significance. 


Books of the Fortnigh 


Linrrations in magazine space, enforced by th 
paper shortage, make it necessary for Tue Dut 
to discontinue its classified List of Books Received, 
In its stead the editors will select for recommends 
tion in each issue the books of outstanding import- 
ance published during the previous two weeks. The 
following is their selection for the past fortnight: 


Nationality and Government. By Alfred E. Zim 
mern. 12mo, 364 pages. Robert M. McBride 
& Co. $3. 

Federal Power: Its Growth and Necessity. } 
Henry Litchfield West. 12mo, 216 pags 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. By Hard 
Faber. 8vo., 176 pages. Longmans, Grea 
& Co. $2.75. 

The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants: 
A Series of Lectures Delivered before the Yale 
Chapter of the Sigma Xi. By Joseph Barrel, 
Charles Schuchert, Lorande Loss Woodruf, 
Richard Swan Lull, Ellsworth Huntington. 
Illustrated, 8vo., 208 pages. Yale University 
Press. $2.50. — 

The Valley of Democracy. By Meredith Nich 
son. Illustrated, 12mo., 284 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. ; 

The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. Br 
Julia Collier Harris. Illustrated, 8vo. 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Three French Moralists and The Gallantry # 
France. By Edmund — u“s 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 34. 

God’s Counterpoint. A novel. By J. D. Beresford. 


12mo., 384 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.9. 
Sénnica. A novel. By Vincente cn 


Translated by Frances Douglas. 
pages. Duffield & Co. $1.35. wal 

Can Grande’s Castle. Verse. By Amy lo 
16mo., 232 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Cornhuskers. Verse. By Carl Sandburg. 12mo, 
147 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.30. 

On Heaven and Poems Written on Active Seroutt 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. 12mo., 128 page 
John Lane Co. $1.25. 
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SECTION 


THE NATION 


will show the trend of public opinion 
abroad, maintain a liberal point of view 
on all international questions, and offer 
material for a sound understanding of 
the political and economic problems 
which the war has raised. In the field 
which these aims represent, it has no 
American competition. 


It will be edited by the staff of The 
Nation with the cooperation of cor- 
respondents in various quarters of the 
world and an advisory committee of 
prominent men in this country and 
abroad. 
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Current News 


T. Fisnex Unwin (London) is preparing for pub- 
lication The Contemporary Drama of Ireland, by 
Ernest A. Boyd, THe Diau’s Dublin correspondent. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. announce Jerusalem, 
Past and Present: The City of Undying Memories, 
by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 

The Century Co. is publishing a new edition of 
Harry A. Franck’s Vagabond Journey Around the 
World, edited by the author’s sister, Miss Lena M. 
Franck. 

The Profits of Religion: An Essay in Economic 
Interpretation is the title of a new book by Upton 
Sinclair, which the author-publisher announces for 
early fall. 

The University of Chicago Press has in train for 
early winter publication John Calvin Ferguson’s 
Scammon Lectures to appear under the title Out- 
lines of Chinese Art. 

J. G. Cook has made an analysis of anti-British 
prejudice in the United States which is being pub- 
lished by the Four Seas Co. under the title Anglo- 
phobia. 

The fall list of the Association Press includes 
Finding the Comrade God, by G. Walter Fiske, 
and Christian Ethics in the World War, by W. 
Douglas Mackenzie. 

The Battle of the Marne, originally included in 
Poems with Fables in Prose, by Herbert Trench, is 
now being published in a separate volume by Con- 
stable & Co., of London. 

New Scribner publications this month include: 
Our Navy in the War, by Lawrence Perry; Byways 
in Southern Tuscany, by Katherine Hooker; Chil- 
dren of the Dear Cotswolds, by Louis Dodge; On 
Our Hill, by Josephine Dascom Bacon. 

Rupert Brooke: A Memoir, by Edward Marsh, 
which was reviewed in Edward Shanks’ London Let- 
ter in Tue Drat for September 19, is soon to appear 
in an American edition under the John Lane Co. 
imprint. 

Little, Brown & Co.’s October publications 
include: The Golden Road, by Lilian Whiting; 
Heroes of Aviation, by Laurence LaToulette 
Driggs; and a group of short stories by Lord Dun- 
sany—Tales of War. 

A Book of Remarkable Criminals, by H. B. 
Irving, and The Second Book of Artemas, a humor- 
ous chronicle of the war, of which the first Book ap- 
peared last spring, have just been published in this 
country by the George H. Doran Co. 

Small, Maynard & Co. plan to publish on October 
15 The Peak of the Load, by Mildred Aldrich. The 
Hilltop on the Marne and On the Edge of the Fight- 
ing Zone, by the same author, were reviewed in THE 
Dat for January 31. 

Among the books just published by Houghton 
Mifflin are: The Life of Lamartine, by H. Remsen 
Whitehouse; Frank Duveneck, by Norbert Heer- 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. § 


ee 


Jf 


man; The Arbitral Determination of Wages, }. 
Noble Stockett, Jr., the last volume being the ME 
Schaffner & Marx prize essay for 1918, 

Rand McNally & Co. announce the addition of 
four new volumes by F. E. Stewart to their 
ee Fie’ group will include Food 

nomy, Diet for Adults, Diet for Children 
Diet for Invalids. 9 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce for immediate 
publication Forced Movements, Tropisms, and Ant 
mal Conduct, by Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller 
Institute. This is the first volume of a new series of 
monographs covering: the subjects of experimental 
biology and general physiology. 

Can Such Things Be?—a hitherto unpublished 
volume by Ambrose Bierce—is announced for pub- 
lication in October by Boni & Liveright. An essay 
by Wilson Follett on the work of Ambrose Bierce 
appeared in Tue Dtat for July 18 under the title 
America’s Neglected Satirist. 

The Macmillan Co. offer two new volumes of § 
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ese volumes, V and VI, covering the career of 
Disraeli from 1869 until its close, are by George 
E. Buckle, in succession to W. F. Monypenny, av- 
thor of the previous volumes in the series. 

Among the sixteen new titles which Boni & Live- 
right announce for publication in their Moder Li- 
brary series this month are two new antholog 
with introductions by Richard LeGallienne, a 
ern Book of English Verse and a Modern Book of 
American Verse. A translation of The Flame of 
Life, by Gabriele D’Annunzio, is also to appear in 
this series. 
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Contributors 


Tue BETTER known books of George Moore att: 
A Modern Lover (1883, revised 1917), A Mur 
mer’s Wife (1884), Confessions of a Young May 
(1888), Impressions and Opinions (1890), Modem 

Painting (1893), Esther Waters (1894), Celibatesle 
(1895), Evelyn Innes (1898), Sister Tens 
(1901), The Untilled Field (1903), The Late 
(1905), Memoirs of My Dead Life (1906), 

and Farewell (1911-14), The Brook Kerith (1916). 

Lola Ridge is a native of Australia who has been 
some years in this country, writing fiction and ver 
This fall B. W. Huebsch will bring out her 
Ghetto and Other Poems. 

William Ellery Leonard is a member of the Em | 
lish Department of the University of a | 
He is the author of Byron and Byronism in : 
(1905), The Vaunt of Man and Other 
(1912), Glory of the Morning (play, 1912), 
and Hyssop (1913), Socrates (1915), Luc 
(blank verse translation, 1916), Sonnets on 
speare (1916). ‘ 

The other contributors to this number have pt 
ously written for THE Dit. 
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— went Pe a> te entee ‘Gisele cl an THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
ll ordinary i Yi L . 
consfield Df With our ecaiieg ly large patronage it is necessary for Eevtet oo MSS. Advice as t0 publication. ‘ee 
of @ to maintain a standard of efficiency and service which / DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 
areer | So be a. by > ssgsmag that devote their efforts 
George acquiring of new su 
fibers without thought f 
any, & ene Sects ee RO MEIKE I wish to buy any books or pamphlets printed 
at geese clipping eervice — a's Seventh Avenue a Aaniiaion we 
wil prove irritating, so don't EW YORK 


tperiment. Use the reliable ESTABLISHED 1881 


C. GERHARDT, 25 West 42d St.. New York 
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Business in Great Britain 
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They sell to _—. over one billion ellen 

| worth of goods per year, at a saving from 8 to 20%. 

pa that a movement has xp taken hold 

ore afe: country. To start a campaign o! ucation on 

\ Mar er tds low-priced, but well-printed 
| and cloth-bound edition of the best new book on the 


se i be Mens mice GU by nyo P. pene Lan presi- 


co-operative movement. 
_ _ This book describes the growth of the movement 
in Europe ; shows why and how the Rochdale system 
_ it very clearly ~~ out proven yarn Se start- 
co-operative p store, for managing an rtising 
J it when it is established—it gives the Soctemetidl d and 

foreground of this great Pia! waehand movement. 
Public’s edition of this book (which in the 
edition sells regularly at $2.00) can be had 
Public, every week for six months, for only 







































ALBERT A. BIEBER 
Vender of Rare American Books, Pamphlets, Broadsides 
At his Rare Book Rooms 
200 West 24th Street, New York City 


Early American Poetry, Plays, Songsters. Fiction, Humor, 
Ballad Sheets, mostly before 1875—American Printed Books 
and Pamphlets, 1800 and before—Material on the Indians— 
Western and Southern States—Maps and Atlases — First 
Editions, state your wants—Catalogu es free—‘Indians of 
America ”—"American Civil War’ 161: “1865 (in preperation? 
—Portrayed in Poetical, Dramatic, Fiction and Print form. 


























WE have issued during the last few 
months the following Catalogues, 
which will be sent free on application. 
In writing, please specify by number 
which are wanted. 

No. 121. The, y Begin Library. _On Anglo-Saxon, 


tiqui- 

ties, and itor esiastical Law, Ritual, 

—< ™ eraldry, Lives of the Re- 

formers, blic 1 yoy Topography, No- 
1036 titles. 

No. 122. General Americana, grinding ‘a > - the 


58 > pp., 1066 teien 

No. 123. Rare and choice books in fine bindings. 21 
B38 215 titles. 

No. 124. and Town Histories, containing 

138 pp., 3005 titles. 

No. 125. Au hs. 65 2977 titles. 

No. 126. Sets: Arts and rafts, First Editi Art, 
Illustrations of the AS Nature 
tect Pt nn my 


x Works, Private 
on Pa ae pp., 1130 ues 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP, "2553" 











When writing to advertisers please mention Taz Drat. 
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“* Modernism in collision with the ancient war spirit is the cptnitiibiee” ( Boston Tram 


ALLAN UPDEGRAFF’S nove 
STRAYED REVELLERS~ 


AN ULTRA MODERN LOVE STORY by the Author of Second Youth 


HE ~ revellers are: Clotilde, a dynamic young woman just graduated from cut 

wich Village; the members of the artist community up-State where the story happens; s 

woman who tried to be modern and failed ; Corporal Clement Townes, a young aviator 
who has temporarily lost his nerve, and in trying to get it back finds something more 
tant; and sundry “natives” of the village. $i. 


“A very able novelist, and in our opinion he has made a much finer study of the effect of aaa : 
a small community than——.”—New York Sun. 

“A brilliant social satire; their courting and engagement will compare favorably with anything in 
literature.”-——Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Suddenly ‘‘every one”’ has started talking about Simeon Strunsky's Little Journeys Towards 





















Paris (an extremely clever Zz about hates .W.Hohenzollern started and can’t finish). The 
first print lasted two months, wt y beng st over a week end, it was exhausted, and the 
second edition was ordered out before it could bo axpplaad. Third edition ready. 60 cents 
The Soringficlé Republican says: The Chi Tribune says: 
If anyone were to offer a este for the wittiest book “Not funny, it is a final reductio ad absurdum of 
of the year a strong bid would be made by it.” the Han osophy.”’ 





**—everybody atust like this book. We profoune MPiry the forsaken misanthrope who doesn’t,” 
says THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE of 


MARGARET WIDDEMER'’S 


YOU’RE ONLY YOUNG ONCE 


| By the author ef ‘The Rose-Garden Husband,'’ The Wishing- Ring Man” 
| 













And The Tribwne adds: “Real girls, genuine girls, natural, spontaneous, believing in good, old- 
fashioned love, and not a bit ashamed of it— pn men, too, decent, manly fellows, with not the slight- 
est use for Sigmund Freund. A novel inverhidh al the characters, in every impulse and word and act, 
are perfectly natural and lifelike:” 2nd printing... $1:50-nel. 


HOME Fl RES IN FRANCE” CANFIELD 


“The finest work of fiction produced from an American by the war.”—Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps, Yale. 
3rd printing. $135 nd 


| CORNHUSKERS CARL SANDBURG . 


i Author of ' CHICAGO POEMS" $1.30 net 


i} “ ed 

ii Leadon Recognition —“A poet of rare quality. To me he is clearly one of the most far-sight critics: 
1 of life that the world of poetry has revealed, and poets have ever been the prophets and seers 
yo of the ages.” —Clement K. Shorter on “Chicago Poems.” 


JUNGLE PEACE wiuiam secee 


This volume is largely made up of the articles with which Mr. Beebe has delighted Atlantic 
It is a book of science and adventurous travel. Illustrated from photographs, $1.75 net 


One continuous chuckle PA L M A N Z A FR —One continuous chachle 


By J..FRANK DAVIS 3 

“Almanzar” is the story of a colored house-boy down in “San Antone,’ ” of his “white . 

= folks,” me of negro society in the aes city as Almanzar knows it. i my modern 
terpreted , kindly, as a being in a story delicious” 

Lg ; weullud” eae The book is one contiguous ch With frontispiece, eon 


= HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN weeurtaen et 






















When ‘whidlag to advaleeist please ve mendia Pnt Drat. 





